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LABOR DAY—PRESIDENT GOMPER’S TRIBUTE 


Ever since Labor Day became a recognized insti- 
tution, there has been more or less discussion as 
to the origin of labor’s holiday. It is generally 
conceded that the credit for first advancing the idea 
of celebrating on a day especially set apart as labor’s 
day belongs to the late Peter J. McQuire, for many 
years National Secretary of the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners and First Vice-President of 
the American Federation of Labor. He first 
broached the question in the old Central Labor 
Union in New York. On Monday, Sept. 4, 1882, 
the first celebration was held in New York City. 
ilere was sown the seed of a special holiday, now 
observed all over the United States and rapidly 
securing recognition in other lands. The day is set 
apart for the purpose of giving labor its homage, 
and to learn the many lessons germane to the oc- 
casion, "ya 

The labor movement of the early ’80s was 
different to that of to-day in many particulars, but 
it was the same in principle. It was actuated by the 
desire to improve conditions, to increase wages and 
shorten hours, to acquire leisure and spend it for 
the benefit of the human race. It is fitting, in pass- 
ing, to’ pay tribute to the pioneers of the movement. 
They had seemingly insurmountable difficulties to 
overcome, but they faltered not. Ever onward and 
upward, these men builded well, and laid a stable 
foundation. * 

This Labor Day of 1882 was in the nature of a 
voluntary experiment. The men who had never had 
a labor day, excepting the kind that signified toil, 
were dubious about the outcome. It took an equal 
amount of enthusiasm and hard work in large quan- 
tities to ensure success, but the faithful few did not 
hesitate. The parade of twenty-six years ago was a 
success and to-day labor is king on the first Monday 
of each September. 

Research has shown that the State of Oregon 
enjoys the honor of making Labor Day a legal holi- 
day for the first time. On February 21, 1887, the 
Governor of Oregon affixed his signature to a bill 
that set aside the day for its especial purpose, and 
Colorado followed suit on March 15, 1887. New 
Jersey was third on April 8, 1887, and New York 
was fourth on May 6, 1887. 

Congress had proclaimed Labor Day a legal holi- 
day for the District of Columbia, and subsequently 
made the statute general, and practically every State 
and Territory in the United States has legislated 
to the same end. There is no doubt of the per- 
manency of the institution. The organized and the 
unorganized pay tribute to Labor Day. 

When the time came to have this beautiful State 
of California join hands with the other States in 
the legal observance of Labor Day, there was an 
error in the official requirements that caused some 
annoyance and more amusement. It was under- 
stood that the first Monday in September was to be 
reserved, but the bill, printed about 1895, read the 
“first Monday in October.” There was a desire, 
somewhat naturally, to place the blame. As usual, 
the unfortunate printer came in for his share of the 
criticism, but the evidence seemed to indicate that 
the knight of the “art preservative’ was not the 
Tesponsible—or irresponsible—party. The printer 
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Labor Day is the one day in the year spe- 
cially devoted to the great cause represented 
by organized labor of America. There are a 
number of holidays in the year, each typify- 
ing some great cause, some great principle, 
some great achievement, and of all of which 
we are justly proud. They typify the advance 
of the people of our country on the road to 
national life, independence and progress. July 
4th, Independence Day, is especially celebrated 
because of this fact, and not only because it is 
the anniversary day of the birth of a new 
nation, but also, and particularly, because it 
accentuates the fact that on that day a cen- 
tury and a third ago there was given to the 
world a new definition, a new declaration, of 
the rights of man. 

But there is one day in the whole year 
dedicated to the great underlying principle 
which is represented in our day and time by 
the trade union. The first Monday in Sep- 
tember of each recurring year has by custom, 
and for some time by law, been designated as 
Labor Day, the day of all thé days in the 
calendar of the year devoted and consecrated 
to the great, holy and noble cause of labor's 
uplift. This day is the first recognition, not 
only on the part of labor itself, but of the 
people—society at large—that a debt of obli- 
gation is due to the toilers, the wealth pro- 
ducers of the world. It is a day set apart 
from all other days of the year, predicated 
upon the idea of the obligation which the peo- 
ple and society owe labor. 

Labor Day demonstrations quicken the con- 
science of those inclined to the wrong and 
create a healthier public opinion for the great 
cause for which Labor stands, 

The educational influence and impression 
made on Labor Day will be measured by the 
earnestness and devotion with which that day 
is observed by the organised wage-earners of 
our country. 

With greater steadfastness and intelligence, 
our fellow-workers manifest their pride in the 
struggles and achievements of both the past 
and present; with greater confidence and de- 
votion are they determined to struggle on for 
the triumph of their hopes for the future. 

The labor movement of our time owes it 
to the future that the inherent purposes and 
principles of our cause be upheld and main- 
tained with constantly increasing intensity. 
In line therewith nothing is more important 
than that the one day in the year secured by 
labor, for labor, and for all the people—Labor 
Day—shall be celebrated in the best and most 
effective manner; in large numbers and with 
a deeper resolve to work on for the day of 
labar’s disenthrallment from every vestige of 
wrong and injustice, for the attainment of a 
higher and better life, and the establishment 
of the universal brotherhood of man.—Samuel 
Gompers. 
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kindly laid the burden on the shoulders of the en- 
grossing clerk, and the latter industriously side- 
stepped. The result was that the Federal offices 
were closed on the first Monday in September, and 
the banks on the first Monday in October. The 
workingman, the author, presumably, of Labor Day, 
was unable to celebrate either day, owing to the 
confusion and the desire to conciliate both Uncle 
Sam and the State of California! Two years later 
the mistake was rectified, and we took our place in 
the roster of States, and both the mechanic and 
banker have been observing the same holiday since 
that time. 

' To the residents of San Francisco, Labor Day re- 
calls memories. The one word “before” means much 
—it indicates the thousands of men and women who 
marched to the inspiring strains of music along 
Market street before the disaster of 1906. The old 
city, they say, never will return, and while that is 
literally, and, to a certain extent, figuratively true, 
yet the year of grace 1908 will see the thousands 
as of old, the musicians will discourse their sweetest 
music, the floats will be attractive to the eye, and 
there will be but little indication of the exercise of 
unseen power and the disruption of all that makes a 
community. 

The mind lingers on the old-time Labor Day 
marches, the enthusiasm, the exercises in Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall, Metropolitan Temple, Mechanics’ Pa- 
vilion, and Woodward’s Gardens. The small boy 
who stood open-mouthed at the antics of the drum 
major at the head of the parade is now, possibly, 
a participant. He marches with his fellows in the 
desire to celebrate labor’s day, and though the 
cobbles have disappeared before the smoothness of 
bitumen, yet the thought of other days comes back, 
and there is recalled the splendid pageants of years 
numbered with the past. ; 

The one lesson of Labor Day is the sameness of 
the principles for which it stands. Though changes 
come, the observance, in spirit, is like that of other 
times. We pay our homage to the labor movement, 
to our share in the effort to help this old world 
on its upward course, and to lend the helping hand 
of fraternity to all. The trade union is the theme 
of the occasion. It stands for the best, and its 
history will ever have a foremost place in the “far- 
flung battle line” of civilization’s gains. 

Last year the Labor Council decided to parade 
through Golden Gate Park to the Stadium, where 
athletic games were held at the conclusion of the 
literary exercises. The first Monday of September 
was a beautiful day, and as the thousands of union- 
ists marched along the broad driveways, flanked on 
each side by flowers and lawns and shrubbery, and 
cheered by friends, the spectacle was indeed inspir- 
ing. While the Stadium was then in an incomplete 
condition, yet the superintendent had the grounds in 
order for the foot races, and runners famed through- 
out the State tested their speed with each other. A 
baseball game was in progress at the same time. 
Considering the difficulties attending the celebration 
in the Park, owing to the car strike, it was handi- 
capped, and yet, as one recalls the day and the sur- 
roundings, there comes a feeling that it was a suc- 
cess in every particular. 
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The Labor Council of the metropolis of the Pa- 
cific Coast was organized in December, 1892, not 
as an entirely new body, but practically as a re-or- 
ganization of the Council of Federated Trades. The 
latter was formed in 1886, and was the first central 
body established on the coast, excepting the spor- 
adic efforts which have left but little evidence of 
existence. While the old Federated Trades Coun- 
cil added to its name the words “of the Pacific 
Coast,” consequent on the jurisdiction claims of 
many organizations with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, yet the body had almost exclusive dealings 
with trade-union affairs in this city. 

‘The Federated Trades Council laid the founda- 
tion of the structure to follow. It wag officered 
by energetic men, and there was a bond of frater- 
nalism among its members that exists to this day 
among the “old guard.” The Cigarmakers’ Union 
adopted the union label, as a feasible protest against 
the goods manufactured by Asiatics, and in the early 
days of the Federated Trades maintained a power- 
ful agitation with the best weapon yet devised by 
the labor movement. The stamp of the old White 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ League was introduced 
during the eighties. In these and other respects, 
the elder organization did splendid work, and to it 
must be given due credit. One of its most lasting 
and beneficial acts was the successful effort to in- 
duce the California State Legislature to pass the 
Australian Ballot and Eight-Hour laws. The Fed- 
erated Trades subsequently urged amendments to 
improve these laws, and to have enacted on the 
statute book other measures designed not merely 
to aid the wage-earner, but to benefit the people of 
California. 

The passing of time recalls memories of other 
stirring events in the history of the Federated Trades 
Council. There were industrial upheavals of note. 
The strikes of the Tanners and Curriers, the Iron 
Molders and the Brewery Workmen occurred during 
the regime of the first council. There was a bitter 
struggle to unionize the Abend Post, a German ev- 
ening paper, and the defense made against the Em- 
ployers’ Association of nearly twenty years ago is 
still remembered by the participants. 

The early 90s witnessed a period of unprecedented 
dullness in all industries. As a consequence, the 
employers were soon able to boast, and not with- 
out cause, that only one union was able to pursue 
the tenor of its way unimpaired. The membership 
of the Federated Trades fell off, and the opponents 
of the movement congratulated themselves upon the 
evident signs of dissolution. The experiences of 
other times and of later days show the fallacy of 
“putting the unions out of business.” To do that 
successfully there must be unanimity on both sides, 
and it is reasonable to predict that there will always 
be objection on the part of those who recognize the 
trade union as a factor in helping the toilers gain 
conditions otherwise unobtainable. And the signs 
point to the abandonment of the old-style methods 
of some employers, for the futility of spending 
large sums of money to “put down” a movement 
that refuses to stay “put,” is evident. The organi- 
zation era is here. Every man, woman and child 
recognizes the fact, and the combinations of em- 
ployers are the best token of the change in eco- 
nomic conditions. | 

Before passing to the subject of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, a word of tribute should be paid the 
veterans who organized the Eight-Hour League 
The workers in the iron industry were to the fore 
in this agitation. They were assisted by the unions, 
and’ the early successful endeavor to install eight 
hours as the maximum for a day’s labor in the 
building trades was largely due to the efforts of 


the League that did so much for the organized and 
the unorganized workers. 

During the period between the lapse of the Fed- 
erated Trades and its revival as the San Francisco 
Labor Council, there occurred an incident that shows 
the far-reaching spirit of unionism. Sacramento, 
capital city of the State, had a vigorous labor move- 
ment, and recognizing both the necessity of assist- 
ance and the virtue of self-protection, it was de- 
cided to send a committee of two—Sheehan and 
Joost—to advise with the unionists of San Francisco 
and re-organize the central body and its affiliated 
unions. Success crowned their efforts. Delegates 
met at 1159 Mission Street. Old rivalries were for- 
gotten. Renewed pledges of fealty to the movement 
were made, a constitution was adopted, and the 
Labor Council embarked on its course. 

Early in 1893 the new body had “cleaned the slate” 
of some of the boycotts left as a legacy by the Fed- 
erated Trades, and vigorous steps were taken to 
upbuild the old unions and organize new unions. 
In those days it oft-times happened that less than 
a dozen men attended the weekly meetings. There 
was a difference between such gatherings and an 
attendance of several hundred delegates, as may oc- 
casionally be observed today. It was slow work 
to rehabilitate, but the workers gave liberally of 
their time and money, and in the results of the ex- 
penditure they may well feel pride and satisfaction. 

The organization of the unskilled worker was un- 
known in the early 90s. While there may be an 
omission or two, the following crafts are recalled 
as participating in the revival of the central body: 
brewery workmen, carpenters, (No. 483), cigar- 
makers, coopers, iron molders, musicians, pattern 
makers, printers, printing pressmen, sailors and 
theatrical stage employees. There were many un- 
ions now affiliated with the Labor Council who 
were connected with the Federated Trades, but there 
were lapses, for varying reasons, in continuous mem- 
bership. In most instances, the efforts of the Em- 
ployers’ Association, aided by the business depres- 
sion alluded to, caused a suspension of activity in 
the field. 

When one thinks of the large number of unions 
affliated with the Council now, and then refers to 
the “old guard,” it is evident that there has been 
a revival worthy the name. During the past seven 
years the trade-union movement of San Francisco 
has embraced innumerable crafts and callings, and 
on other pages of this issue will be told the old, 
and yet ever new, story of what organization has 
done for the wage-earner, regardless of occupation. 
In these later years have developed many problems. 
The influx of thousands, some of them strangers 
to the trade union and its aims and principles, has 
necessitated a process of education and enlighten- 
ment, and it is surprising, when one comes to think 


- of it, what advances have been made. 


There have been some bitter contests in San 
Francisco between the unions and the employers. 
The first was that of 1901, when what was known as 
the “teamsters’ strike” occurred. While the team- 
sters, in their desire to effect an organization, were 
the backbone of the struggle, yet all the unions 
connected with transportation, especially such as 
were concerned in the shipping business, were af- 
fected. The employers, in their union, known as 
the Draymen’s Association, were assisted by the 
other organizations of San Frantisco antagonistic 
to trade unionism, formed under the name of the 
Employers’ Association. The City Front Federatioa 
had the help of organized labor, and on July 29, 
1901, issued a ‘general strike order which affected 
nearly 15,000 men. With the other men already 
out, the number either. lacked out or .on-strike from 
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July 30, 1901, to October 2, 1901, the day the Fed- 
eration declared the strike off, was approximately 
20,000. It is needless-here to go into details about 
the underlying differences between the employers 
and employees. They are fully explained in the 
able article describing the history of the Teamsters’ 
Union, printed on another page of this issue. Suf- 
fice it to say, the men claimed the right to or- 
ganize for their betterment, they were working un- 
der surroundings repugnant to all that appeals to 
the human mind, and in that effort they were com- 
bated by the employers. The result was victory 
for the right. The unions of the City Front Feder. 
ation emphasized their undisputed claim to organ- 
ize, and today there is none to say them nay. 

The strike of the water-front unions was the cul- 
mination of efforts on the part of employers to com- 
bat the progress of organization. In the provision 
trades especially, men had illustrated effectively the 
power of “collective bargaining.” The painter would 
have to use dark tints to picture the condition of 
the toilers in the days before the union came. Low 
wages, miserable surroundings, no standard of 
hours, and seven days work in each week, combined 
to make an almost intolerable exfstence. The one- 
day rest during each week was the laudable ambi- 
tion of the men and women engaged in the provision 
trades, and though the struggle was hard, yet there 
could be no possible outcome other than the success 
of the employees. 

Alarmed at the onward march of unionism, the 
Employers’ Association threw down the gauntlet 
to the transportation organizations, with the result 
that when the Governor of California effected a ces- 
sation of hostilities, the right to dispose of men’s 
labor in the only way possible under present-day 
conditions were affirmed, and has been re-affirmed on 
many an occasion since. 

Fourteen unions of the iron trades, who had struck 
on May 20, 1901, for the nine-hour day, were not 
included in the above settlement, excepting that 
those of their employers who desired to grant the 
nine-hour day could do so without having their 
supplies cut off. By December, 1901, a number of 
men were working under the nine-hour system, 
and though some of the large concerns were suc- 
cessful in retaining the ten-hour minimum at the 
time, it was not very long until all were working 
the nine hours per day. In 1907 the iron trades 
declared for an eight-hour day, and after a long 
period of negotiation and cessation of work, an 
agreement was reached that provided for the eight- 
hour day under a plan similar to one that had proved 
successful with the printers. It was provided that 
“nine hours shall constitute a day’s work until De- 
cember 1, 1908. From December 1, 1908, until June 
1, 1909, eight and three-quarter hours shall consti- 
tute a day’s work. From June 1, 1909, until De- 
cember 1, 1909, eight and one-half hours shall con- 
stitute a day’s work. From December 1, 1909, until 
June 1, 1910, eight and one-quarter hours shall con- 
stitute a day’s work. After June 1, 1910, eight 
hours shall constitute a day’s work.” 

It was further agreed that there should be no dis- 
crimination made by either side against any em- 
ployees on account of their connection with the dis- 
pute, and conferences between both sides were de- 
cided upon. to discuss and provide a medium for 


adjusting any differences that might arise. The. 


prominent feature, of this conclusion of the iron 
trades strike of 1907 was the fact that the large 
shops were committed to the “collective bargaining” 
plan of conducting business with their employees. 
Heretofore there had been no recognition of any 
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Slates 


The Pulling Power 


of the 


Hale Stores 


Is Embodied In Just Three Things 


Efficient 
Service 


And Do You Know Where That Power 
Has Been Exerted? 


In Every Home Where One Time or Another Our Goods May Have Happened to Go. 
In Every One Of Our Six Stores Where Our Organization Has Been At Your Service. 
In The Far-away And Nearby Places—Where One Price Prevails— 
And That The Lowest. 


And Do You Know The Result? 


That each year Thousands of Women return to make the Second Purchase, a Third, a Fourth— 
But they Always Return. 
That each year Thousands of Women have Bought from Us thru the Mails— 
And they Always Return. 


Why? 


Because You—to-day, can Buy Goods Equal in Quality with those Your Mother Purchased 
from us—say thirty years ago—and she came to us Because we Guaranteed 
three things to her—as we Guarantee them to You— 


Efficient Service 
| 9 
(Good Goode ‘ 


979 to 987 Market—25 to 33 Sixth 
San Francisco, Sacramento, San Jose, Stockton, Oakland and Petaluma 
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»23% THE IRON TRADES COUNCIL *«<< 


The Iron Trades Council was first organized in 
Drew’s Hall, New Montgomery street, February 
10, 1882, with Joseph F. Valentine as its president 
and John W. Sweeney as secretary. At first it was 
not a decided success, the movement being new, 
and merely an experiment. However, the meetings 
were intermittent, and it remained for an attempt 
on the part of the Union Iron Works in February, 
1885, to reduce wages, to galvanize the movement of 
rehabilitation, The Iron Trades Council gave prac- 
tical evidence of its force when the iron molders, 
pattern makers, blacksmiths, and machinists pre- 
sented a bold front that boded a firm, strong fight, 
and the firm gave up the attempt to lower wages. 

From 1885 to 1888 the members of this Council 
devoted its best energies to upbuilding the trades- 
union movement, helping each and every struggling 
local to strengthen itself, and prepare for the great 
eight-hour agitation, which resulted in so many 
unions gaining a victory. In 1888, the atmosphere 
was pregnant with a general desire to reduce the 
workday, and the Iron Trades Council delegated 
Joseph F. Valentine and John W. Sweeney to visit 
every local in the city and vicinity with the avowed 
purpose of forming an Ejight-hour League, the sole 
purpose being to secure eight hours. The first 
meeting was held in the basement of the Metropoli- 
tan Temple, adjoining the Cigarmakers’ Union, then 
having headquarters in that building. 

This movement on the part of the Iron Trades 
Council proved a grand success, for the few scat- 
tered unions of the building trades. Every effort 
was put forth to organize such unions not already 
covered, and May 1, 1889, was inaugurated for the 
introduction of eight hours. All the building trades, 
excepting three who already had the eight-hour day, 
and millmen, who were then being organized on a 
firmer basis, secured the shorter day after only one 
week’s struggle. The work of this movement was 
carried along by President Joseph F. Valentine and 
Secretary John W. Sweeney, P. M. Wellin, John 
Condon and Wm. Cole of the carpenters. Following 
the May, 1889, victory, the building trades were 
organized and started for themselves, and the Eight- 
hour League adjourned sine die. 

The Iron Trades Council took over the work and 
prosecuted a campaign of education, until March 1, 
1890, at which time the newly formed organization 
of employers, known as the “Engineers’ and Iron 
Founders’ Association,” precipitated an attack upon 
the shorter-day movement by openly opposing the 
Iron Molders’ Union. 

The struggle continued for twenty-two months, 
until January, 1892. The fight was conducted with 
bitterness, and every known method possible, in- 
cluding court proceedings, arrests, housing of non- 
union men in the foundries, banding of police, 
searching of homes, and brutal assaults by hired 
thugs upon the union men encouraged. The iron 
men stood to their fight, and when the strike ended 
in a practical draw, although the employers’ asso- 
ciation was a wreck and the unions but little better 
off—holding together, however. Following the 
strike above mentioned, but little progress was made 
toward upbuilding, partly because of the panic 
of 1893-4. Still the interest never left the spirit of 
the old guard, and March 6, 1901, witnessed the 
revival of the good work, for then it was the Iron 
Trades Council really began its work that now as- 
sures the Council such excellent returns, To Wm. 
P. McCabe, Russ Wisler, A. J. Raymond, H. Gildea, 
J. McDade and Dave McLennan the Council must 
ever remain indebted. Wm. P. McCabe was the 
ever-active president all through the stormy days 
of 1901, and Messrs, Wisler, McLennan, Gildea, 
Raymond and McDade worked like Trojans to ex- 
pand the Council. Their efforts resulted in ten new 


unions being formed, all of whom made good in 
the nine-hour day movement after a year’s fight, 
equaled only by the preceding one of 1890-1. 

All through this contention President McCabe, 
Secretary McLennan, Mr. Wisler, Mr. Gildea and 
Mr. McDade never ceased their efforts, battling 
with a vigor unprecedented. The present nine-hour 
day was the result of the great fight, a clean-cut 
victory, creditable to all concerned. 

Following a period of quietude and resting upon 
the laurels gained by the 1901 victory, the iron 
trades proceeded to strengthen its resources, repair 
its breaks and prepare for the much-desired eight- 
hour day; for at no time did the Council Jose sight 
of that desirable end. The calamity of 1906 set 
back the movement, but not for long, as the several 
affliated unions were called together in the present 
Labor Temple August, 1906, and a declaration is- 
sued, putting forth the Council’s position upon the 
eight-hour day. The pattern makers, molders and 
machinists had already taken this stand. 

The Iron Trades Council held continued meetings, 
with E. H. Misner presiding, and in February, 1907, 
the employers were notified that on May 1, 1907, the 
shorter workday would be inaugurated. This notice 
was followed by repeated conferences between the 
Council representatives and a like committee from 
the Metal Trades Association (employers). The 
committee representing the Council consisted of the 
following named unionists: 

J. W. Sweeney, Pattern Makers. 

John I. Nolan, Iron Molders. 

Dominic Kane, Boilermakers. 

Dan. McLennan, Machinists. 

J. F. Valentine, President I. M. U. of N. A. 

Walter Ames, Vice-Pres. I. A. M. of N. A. 

W. P. McCabe, San Francisco Labor Council. 

However, on May 1, 1907, all unions affiliated 
walked out of the shops not conceding the demands. 
At no time did the negotiations break off, and for 
six weeks daily conferences were held, in which a 
delegation from the Civic League was always pres- 
ent. Finally as it would seem that any common 
agreement could not be reached, it was determined 
leave the drawing up of an agreement to Joseph F. 
Valentine, for the unions, and James W. Kerr for 
the employers, which was presented to the con- 
ferees, who voted to present it to all parties con- 
cerned. The agreement carried with it the recog- 
nition of an eight-hour day on a sliding scale de- 
crease of fifteen minutes every six months, begin- 
ning December 1, 1908; also the recognition of the 
unions, and a three-year agreement that the mini- 
mum wage scale would stand. 

This plan was adopted by the Iron Trades Coun- 
cil, and later by the unions, with one exception. 

One remarkable feature established was the recog- 
nition of the unions, the first instance in the his- 
tory of the iron trades. The success attained in 
San Francisco invited the formation of similar 
councils throughout the East, and from this city was 
sent out the propaganda to all centers to organize. 
Within the year a national body was organized with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

San Francisco claims the honor of forming the 
first Iron Trades Council, also the first in the iron 
trades to gain recognition from the employers of 
the eight-hour day. The Council is lively and 
healthy to-day, alert and watchful of its interests, 
and its present complement of officers consist of: 

John W. Sweeney, President. 

Dominic Kane, Vice-President. 

Geo. Sandaman, Secretary. 

T. A. Riordan, Treasurer. 

Members of Executive Committee: John I. Nolan, 
FE. H. Misner, W. Clinton, P, W. Buckley, H. G., 
Hodges, G. L. Leidelman, J. E. Dillon, A. Beaver. 
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IS EXTENDED TO ALL 


NEW 


FALL SUITS 
COATS, FURS, SKIRTS 
WAISTS 
AND PETTICOATS 


THIS IS THE STORE THE 
MISSION DEPENDS UPON 


O’REILLY 


CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
2045 Mission St. 


(Near Sixteenth) 


McWARD 


SAYS 


If you wanta 
Suit of Clothes 
and haven’t the 
money I will ar- 
range ‘terms’ to 
suit your salary 


335-337 Kearny St. 


Bet. Bush 
and Pine 
Streets 


American Peanuts 


Grown in Old Virginia State 


BON TON JUMBOS 
10 cents a quart Carton 


CEYLON TEA CO. 


COFFEE AND PEANUT ROASTERS 
1909 MISSION ST., near 15th 
HENRY W. BURMESTER 


PRIZES FOR LABOR DAY PARADE. 
The first prize for the Labor Council Labor Day 
parade is to be awarded to the union making the 
earance. 
pi Teateebinake proprietor of the Philadelphia 
Shoe Co., has donated a beautiful hand-hammered 


Silver Loving Cup (a splendid example of the art 
of silver-smithing) to be awarded to the union 
making the best appearance in the parade. 


Two handsomely designed and elaborately en- 
graved silver Loving Cups will be the incentive to 
excel this year in Labor -Day’s parade. 


Pragers, always alive to the interests of the great 
body of union men in San Francisco, are the donors. 
It will be remembered that this well-known concern 
made a donation of a beautiful silk flag which was 
awarded last year to the Electrical Workers’ Union. 


The Whitehead & Hoag Company has donated 
a beautiful banner made of the best grade of im- 


ported banner silk, which will be made up in the 
colors of the union fortunate enough to win, 


LABOR CLARION. 
LABOR DAY PROGRAM. 


Monday, September 7, 1908. 
THE PARADE. 

A band of twenty-four pieces will head the parade, 
which will move promptly at 10 o’clock, a. m., from 
Market and Davis streets. 

Grand Marshal, Michael Casey; aids, Henry 
Huntsman and Dennis J. Murray. 

Carriages containing judges on prizes: Messrs. 
Ernest E. Howell, manager of the Central Theatre; 
L. S. Moore, manager of Whitehead, Hoag & Co.; 
A. Katschinski, proprietor of the Philadelphia Shoe 
Store; Hon. E. P. Shortall, Chas. Minert, B. B. 
Rosenthal and Harry Cantrowith. 

Division No. 1, Allied Provision Trades Council, 
will form on Davis street, right resting on Market 
street. Marshal, Louis Savoye; aids, John Drew 
and Harry Heim. The position of the unions in 
this division will be: 

First, Beer Bottlers. 

Second, Brewery Workmen. 

Third, Beer Drivers. 

Fourth, Milk Wagon Drivers. 

Fifth, Bartenders, Cooks and Waiters. 


Speakers’ carriage between the first and second 
divisions. 


Division No. 2, City Front Federation, will form 
on Front street, right resting on Market street. 
Marshal, A. C. Holmes; aids, Daniel O’Neill and 
Andrew Brandt. The position of the unions of 
the Federation will be: 

First, Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Second, Pile Drivers, 

Third, Riggers and Stevedores. 

Fourth, Boilermakers No. 25. 


Division No. 3, Iron Trades Council, will form on 
Battery street, right resting on Market street. 
Marshal, Dominic Kane; aids, H. G. Hodges and 
A. T. Wynne. The position of unions of this di- 
vision follows: 

First, Machinists. 

Second, Machinists’ Auxiliary. 

Third, Electrical Workers. 

Fceurth, Pattern Makers. 

Fifth, Molders’ Auxiliary, 

Sixth, Molders. 

Seventh, Boilermakers, No. 205. 


Division No. 4, Miscellaneous Unions, will form 
on Sansome street, right resting on Market. Mar- 
shal, John J. Breslin; aids, A. F. Coleman and Chas. 
Schilling. The position of unions in the division are: 

First, Garment Workers. 

Second, Leather Workers. 

Third, Tailors. 

Fourth, Carriage Workers. 

Fifth, Gas Workers. 

Sixth, Retail Delivery Drivers. 

Seventh, Sugar Workers. 

Eighth, Janitors. 

Ninth, Sailors of the Pacific. 

Tenth, Bootblacks. 

Eleventh, Pavers and Rammermen. 

Twelfth, Retail Clerks. 

Float of the Cloth Hat and Cap Makers. 


PROGRAM OF LITERARY EXERCISES. 

The evening exercises will be held in the Six- 
teenth Street Theatre, Sixteenth street, near Mis- 
sion. 

Opening address by President of the day, Wm. P. 
McCabe. 

Remarks. by George A. Tracy, President of the 
California State Federation of Labor. 

Soprano Solo, by Miss Mamie Miers. 

Remarks by John W. Sweeney, President of the 
San Francisco Labor Council. 

Solo by Master Sheridan Williams. 

Oration by Edward J. Liverrash. 

Moving Pictures. 


ROSENBAUM BROS. 


2801 MISSION STREET 


CORNER TWENTY-FOURTH 


343 KEARNY STREET 


Always on hand a complete line of 
Union-Made Shoes in all Styles and 
Prices. 

SOLE AGENTS FOR 


W. L. Douglas 
$3.50 Shoes 


, Thompson Bros. 
af _ Shoes 
Just Wright Shoes 


FOR MEN — 


Wichart and Gar- 


diner Shoes 
FOR LADIES 


We carry nothing but first-class 
makes and new and up-to-date styles. 
Every shoe is properly fit, satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


ROSENBAUM BROS. 


2801 Mission 343 Kearny 
EITHER STORE 


Hats of Quality 


Union Made 


ove 
GUTTER & BUSH STS 


Vy 


Branch, 1440 Market 


Prices, $259 - $350 - $500 


re Nee 
SUITS MADE TO FIT YOUR FORM 
IN STYLE TO FIT YOUR FANCY 
AT PRICES TO FIT YOUR PURSE 


This Label on Sey “ass] All Work Done 
all Garments SOP on Premises 


ASHER BROS. 


MEN’S TAILORS 
1150 MARKET ST. (ppt, rneatre 


Phone Market 3285 P. BENEDETTI, Mgr. 


UNION FLORIST 


Formerly of 25 Fourth Street APael 
1 Work a Specialty at Lowest Pr: 
sia Promptly Attended To. 


3017 Sixteenth St. Branch: 2517 Mission St. 


Near Mission St, 


Se are ae ate 


——— 
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=== MUSICIANS’ UNION, No. 6 === 


Musicians’ Mutual Protective Union, Local No. 
6 of the American Federation of Musicians, the 
only union of musicians recognized as such by the 
central labor bodies of San Francisco and Alameda 
Counties, has had a continuous existence of twenty- 
three years. 

Formed under its present title in the early part 
of September, 1885, and like everything of worth 
that has earned the right to exist, it has continuously 
progressed during its eventful life and is consid- 
ered by many to be one of the most effective 
agencies for the preservation of the interests of 
the instrumental musician that can be found in 
the entire expanse of the North American conti- 
nent. 

The first president, Mr. Vollmar Hoffmeyer, was 
of Danish birth and university education; a man 
of varied abilities and accomplishments and a fin- 
ished musician and pianist. His personal ability 
and executive capacity were largely instrumental in 
perfecting the organization of the union at its in- 
ception. Associated with him in the difficult task 
of steering the new-born association on its voy- 
age, were Christopher Schmitz (the first secretary, 
and a noted musician and honored officer), Robert 
Uhlig, George Dewey, M. M. Blum, G. Walther 
and Peter Johannsen—all well-known professionals 
of the day. Messrs. Uhlig and Blum are at present 
members of the M. M. P. U., and still actively en- 
gaged-in the profession. The others, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Walther, whose whereabouts are 
not known, have passed over the Great Divide, 
and rest with many other associates that have “laid 
down the fiddle and hung up the bow.” 

Those that were foremost in the work of firmly 
establishing the M. M. P. U., were urged on by the 
knowledge that the remuneration to be derived from 
the practice of instrumental music as a means of 
earning a livelihood was gradually lessening, and 
they were therefore duty bound to do what could 
be done to prevent the constant deterioration of 
working conditions. 

The earliest obstacles encountered were usirally 
related to the friction engendered between local 
professionals. Some were enthusiastic in support of 
the new organization, and others were, either 
through professional jealousy or other cause, chary 
about casting their lot with their professional breth- 
ren in the union. That little material advance 
could be made with a divided local profession, was, 
however, quickly perceived. 

The most pronounced incident of the above nature 
that occurred in the early period of the union’s his- 
tory, was the attempt made to prevent the perma- 
nency and recognition of an opposing union—a dual 
organization traveling under the title of “Musicians’ 
Reciprocal Union.” 

The Board of Directors, acting on behalf of the 
M. M. P. U., had decided to affiliate with the 
existing central labor council, the Federated Trades 
and Labor Assembly, and in consequence President 
Hoffmeyer was accredited a delegate from the union, 
and seated as such in the Council. Upon the ap- 
plication of the representatives of the usurping 
union for the right of recognition by the central 
body, President Hoffmeyer strove earnestly to de- 
feat the project of effectively dividing local pro- 
fessionals ‘into two opposing camps of warring un- 
ionists, but without avail for the time. The menace 
to the success of the labor movement of twenty-three 
years ago, through recognition of dual organizations, 
was not as well-known then as now. President Hoff- 
meyer resigned as delegate to the central council 
in disappointment at the non-success of his efforts, 
and the plain injustice to his organization, and 
shortly afterwards the M. M. P. U. temporarily 
severed its connection with the Federated Trades 


Council. 


The importance of gaining sole recognition was 
not lost sight of by those directing the struggling 
union. On February 10, 1887, it was decided to 
again affiliate with the Trades Council and Frank A. 
McCarthy, then well-known amongst members en- 
gaged principally in the military band business, was 
accredited a delegate to the council. 

Mr. McCarthy apparently lost little time in press- 
ing the claims of his organization, and there had 
fortunately been a decided change of sentiment 
among the delegates of the various affiliated unions 
of the council, as report was made on February 15, 
1887, that Mr. I. C. Coggin’s seat. as delegate rep- 
resenting the opposing union, had been declared 
vacant by the council, and the decision arrived at 
that there existed but one union of musicians in the 
community entitled to the name, which was the 
Musicians’ Mutual Protective Union, the present 
existing organization. Mr. McCarthy was given a 
vote of thanks for the character of his service and 
its resultant success. The M. M. P. U. has ever 
since February 15, 1887, constantly maintained loyal 
relations with organized labor as represented by the 
Federated Trades and its successor, the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, and its delegates have ever been 
active in the work of the central body. 

Membership in the national organization of musi- 
cians was early considered by the M. M. P. U. The 
National League of Musicians, with component lo- 
cals in most of the larger communities of the United 
States, was in 1886 in the acme of success and with- 
out opposition, and was therefore the proper body to 
affiliate with. On April 13, 1886, the Board of Di- 
rectors decided affirmatively upon the question of 
the M. M. P. U. joining the National League, and 
the action was unanimously approved by the general 
meeting of May 13, 1886. The superstitious will not 
fail to note the bad luck supposed to attach to the 
figure 13 and events occurring on such dates, also 


the coincidence that the National League of Musi- | 


cians no longer exists. But the merit of the belief 


is shattered in the knowledge that the old order | 


gave way to the new and that the M. M. P. U. still 
exists. In due course of time the charter was re- 


ceived for the new local of the National League, | 


No. 10, of San Francisco, with 137 members, and 
for nearly eleven years after the connection with the 
National League of Musicians was maintained unin- 
terruptedly. : 

In 1896, the American Federation of Musicians 
was instituted and chartered by that remarkable 
organization and parent body, the A. F. of L., and 


rapidly supplanted the older organization of musi- | 


cians. The aid that could be secured through affili- 
ation with the Federation was quickly recognized by 
the M. M. P. U., and as a result application for 
membership was made and a charter granted to the 
M. M. P. U. as a constituent local, No. 6, under 
date of February 2, 1897. Since the affiliation with 


the A. F. of Musicians the National League of 


Musicians has disintegrated, passed completely out 
of existence and the membership of its component 
locals has been absorbed by the Federation. 


Notwithstanding the many successive vicissitudes | 


that San Francisco has experienced in the last 
twenty-three years, the M. M. P. U. has always over- 
come whatever danger threatened. The difficulties 
encountered in its inception; those met with in es- 
tablishing its right to fix the conditions of profession- 
al employment; the subtle opposition of such organ- 
izations as the Citizens’ Alliance, have all been met 
and to the present time successfully disposed of. 
To only touch upon the many important matters 
that have occupied the attention of the officers of 
the M. M. P. U. throughout its long existence would 
require much space and would to a certain extent 
be commensurate with a statement of the principal 
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Union Men 


Five Good Reasons why 
we should 
Make Your Fall Suit 


WE were the first 
firm to adopt the 
Custom Tailors Union 
Label in this city. 
OUR tailors and cut- 
ters are the best paid 
union mechanics. 


WE use none but the 

best quality of lin- 
ings and trimmings. 

OUR stock of wool- 

ens is the largest and 
most exclusive line in 
the city. 

OUR store and work- 

shop is the best light- 
ed and most modern on 
the coast, and final— 
our made-to-order suits 
won't cost you any more 
than those made by the 
NON-UNION FIRM, but 
are superior in style, 
fit, quality of workman- 
ship and material. 


Your inspection of our Modern Tail- 
oring Establishment is respect- 
fully invited. 


WE CHALLENGE COMPARISON 


Kelleher & Browne 


THE IRISH TAILORS 
7th & MARKET 
The Leading Tailors of San Francisco 


Open Saturday Evenings until 
10 o'clock 


happenings of the life of San Francisco for the 
period covered. Suffice it to say that M. M. P. U, 
Local No. 6, of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, has through its administration of affairs con- 
nected with the musical profession, secured for its 
members favorable working conditions, gained the 
support of organized labor, and the respect of the 
great body of the general public. 

To learn how the M. M. P. U. is regarded by its 
members—and at times there are no more severe 
critics—one has but to inquire of some member that 
has had occasion to visit other jurisdictions and 
thereby obtain a knowledge of the relative success of 
Local No. 6 and other locals. The longer any such 
member was absent usually determined the degree 
of positiveness with which he asserted the superi- 
ority of affairs as conducted at home, and the potent 
influence of Local No. 6 in their satisfactory deter- 
mination. May its officers and members so continue 
to conduct its affairs in methods of justice, loyalty, 
and moderation, as to perpetuate the good reputa- 
tion of the M. M. P. U., and preserve intact its 
worth as an organization for the generations to 
follow. 


pe Se 

CARMEN’S UNION, DIVISION No. 205. 

The Carmen’s Union, Division No. 205, assisted 
by its International and organized labor of this 
city, is steadily working among the platform men, 
with considerable success. 

The conditions under which the employes of the 
United Railroads have to work are simply unbear- 
able. This is the day of the petty official, and he 
is making the most of it. Those same officials made 
most of the trouble between the company and the 
Union. When the men were organized, however, 
the real state of affairs could be quickly brought to 
the attention of the president and, if necessary, to 
the Board of Directors. This action on the part 
of the Union was very displeasing to those under 
officials who delighted in punishing the men under 
them unless they “came through” with cigars and 
such other things as they, the under officials, wanted. 

It used to be the habit of men who wanted to 
stand well with the company to complain against 
paying dues into the Union to keep a lazy business 
agent who did nothing but make trouble. Well, 
those same men are now being taxed every pay-day 
twice as much by the car dispatchers as they were 
by the Union. But, from information received, they 
never make a murmur now, for they know that if 
they did, their jobs would be: gone. 

The street car companies are taking advantage 
of the great number of idle men in town to crowd 
their extra lists until the extra men are half starv- 
ing, and they are held as a club over the heads of 
the other employees. These things are making the 
decent men among the employees become very rest- 
less, and just as soon as industrial conditions im- 
prove, there is no question as to what they will do. 

There is great discontent also on account of the 
conditions of the cars which they have to operate. 
A very large percentage of the cars in operation are 
dangerous and should’ not be allowed on the streets. 
Many of the best mechanics who formerly worked 
for the United Railroads have left their employ 
because they could not get their wages. In spite of 
the public statement of Manager Black, the me- 
chanics are two months behind in their pay. 

However, it no doubt pleases the men to know 
that if they cannot get their wages, it’s because 
Mr. Black is determined to give baseball suits and 
special cars to those of the employees who were 
“loyal” to the company when their fellow workers 
were trying to place themselves on an equal footing 
with other workers of San Francisco, These are 
the tactics Mr. Black used in Kansas City to pre- 
vent organization among the street carmen. Such 
methods may succeed for awhile, but they cannot 
last. With the assistance of organized labor? the 
street carmen will again be brought into line. Of 
the hundred who have joined the union, the company 
has not discovered one. 


LABOR CLARION. 


NOTES FROM OAKLAND. 

On Sunday, August 23rd, the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Local No. 70, held a special meeting for 
the purpose of taking up the proposal of the express 
and draymen’s request that the members of Local 
No. 70 should reduce their wages from $3.50 to $3.00 
per day, and their overtime from 50c to 35c an 
hour. The question was fully discussed and a secret 
ballot taken, which resulted as follows: present, 106 
members; against reduction, 106; for reduction, 0. 
Michael Casey, Con Carroll and John McLaughlin 
of Teamsters No. 85, of San Francisco, were present. 

The latest news from C. W. Petry at Camp 
Meeker, received last Monday, is that he is a litile 
better. 

Preparations for the celebration of Labor Day 
at Idora Park are nearly completed. An attractive 
program has been prepared. Oakland’s unionists 
and their friends will turn out in full strength, and 
a cordial invitation is extended San Franciscans to 
spend the afternoon in the beautiful park. The Key 
Route trains will land visitors at the scene of festivi- 
ties after a ride of thirty minutes by boat and rail. 
This outing is worth while, and the addition of the 
celebration in Idora Park makes each visitor sure of 
a delightful time. 

—— 


UNION MEN, READ “THE DAILY NEWS.” 

The Daily News, now almost six years old, has a 
record for consistency in supporting the cause of 
labor in San Francisco. Its editor is a union man 
and the columns of the paper are filled from day to 
day with articles of importance to laboring men. 
Not only does the Daily News contain the doings of 
all the local unions, but its correspondents in eastern 
and foreign cities keep the reader well informed on 
the latest news throughout the laboring world. Its 
telegraphic service is complete in giving all the im- 
portant news of the world in a brief, interesting 
way fourteen hours ahead of the morning papers. 
San Francisco local news is covered thoroughly, so 
that the reader learns to-day’s news today. 

The Daily News makes a specialty of the clean 
character of its matter, so that parents can urge 
their children to read it. A special feature is the 
high class editorials run from day to day. A short 
story and notes of interest to housewives are also 
given daily. Its subscription price is 25¢ a month, 
delivered by carrier or sent by mail. 

ee 


Orpheum. 

The Orpheum bill for next week contains some of 
the very best acts in vaudeville. The Trapnell fam- 
ily of acrobats is something out of the ordinary. 
and their marvelous are sure to be appreciated. The 
great charm of the performance of the Trapnell 
family is its complete novelty. Amelia Summer- 
ville will present an entertaining musical monologue, 
entitled “Mrs. Get-Rich-Quick’s Supper Party,” in 
which she introduces impersonations of stage celebri- 
ties. She will sing clever and amusing ditties. The 
three Moshers, expert cyclists and exponents of fun 
and skill on the wheel, will be a feature of the com- 
ing program. Fred Warren and Al Blanchard, min- 
strel and musical comedy stars, will contribute to 
the enjoyment of the performance. Next week will 
be the last of the Grassys, the Wilson Brothers and 
Carter and Bluford. Edna Phillips will also close 
her engagement with this performance. A new 
series of motion pictures will be presented. 

ee Se 

Waitresses’ Union, No. 38, is active in the suf- 
frage agitation. Maud Younger and Louise La 
Rue were appointed a committee to appear before 
the Democratic convention in Stockton to urge the 
submission to the voters of a plank favoring the 
equal right of women to participate in the affairs 
of the community by voting for those considered 
best qualified to represent all the people. 

————_@_________- 

Assist the Retail Clerks by making your purchases 

before 10 p. m. Saturdays and 6 p. m. other week days. 


Furniture, Carpets, 


Draperies and Stoves 


EASTERN OUTFITTING CO. 
1970-1986 Mission Street 


w. WE WILL TRUST YOU 


..1d. Jones... 
Bie. 
TOOL STORE 
a" 
1182 MARKET ST. 


TOOLS FOR 
EVERY TRADE 


ASK FOR THE BEST 
2 FOR 25 CENTS CIGAR 


EL PRACTIMO 


== UNION MADE == 


KELLY & DOAN - Manufacturers 
SIXTEENTH and VALENCIA STS. 


ALL GOODS GUARANTEED AS 
REPRESENTED 


WILLIAMS inostove CO, 


1525 MARKET STREET 


{OPPOSITE VAN NESS AVE. 


selentt See him 
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LABOR CLARION. 


RETAIL CLERKS’ ASSOCIATION 


It must not be imagined that the Association of Clerks has been organized for any other purpose than 
only for the granting of early closing. These locals are under the charter of the Retail Clerks’ Inter- 
national Protective Association, which guarantees to all members a sick and death benefit, ranging from 
$25.00 for six months’ membership to $200.00 for five years’ continuous membership, at death, and a sick 


benefit of $5.00 per week for twelve weeks in any one year. 


Our local organizations also give $5.00 per 


week in addition, for twelve weeks, making our locals beneficial organizations as well as unions. 

At the time of the catastrophe of April 18, 1906, our International Association remitted to us over 
$2000.00 to be given to our members in distress, and although many of our members were out of em- 
ployment, and it looked as if there would be no more clerks’ organization, we are here today stronger 
and better organized than ever before, and all our members are employed. 

Our locals now meet in a building, known as the Associated Clerks’ Building, at 343 Van Ness Ave., 


owned and governed by the clerks themselves. 


Retail Shoe Clerks, Local No. 410. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, Local No. 410, of San Fran- 
cisco, was organized on July 13, 1900, and is there- 
fore a little over eight years old. The condition of 
the shoe clerks at that time was such that all sorts 
of hours were worked and no regulations enforced. 
Many clerks were compelled to go to work at 7 or 
7:30 in the morning and work until 9 or 9:30 in 
the evening, with one night off a week. Saturday 
evenings they worked until 11 or 11:30 p. m., and 
also to report for work on Sunday mornings from 
9 to 12 m. Work every holiday until noon, and 
for meal times they were allowed from one-half to 
three-quarters of an hour. These conditions were 
in force when organization was effected and it was 
then decided to plan a campaign of early-closing. 

Horace V. Carter was chosen as the first president, 
and with the unanimous assistance of a small but 
active body of clerks, the following report was 
presented to the organization, that “On and after 
January 1, 1901, all shoe stores should close at 6 
p. m. on week days.” 

Then followed an earnest campaign for early 
closing. Labor organizations were visited, the as- 
sistance of the purchasing public was requested not 
to trade after 6 p. m., and the result of this agitation 
was that on the second of January, 1901, all the shoe 
stores of San Francisco closed promptly at 6 p. m. 
Aiter a few months had passed, and the success of 
the 6 p. m. closing had been assured, it was decided 
that the stores be requested to close on Saturday 
evenings at 10 p. m., remain closed all day on 
Sundays and holidays, and to grant to all employees 
one hour for meals. The fair employers consented. 

It must not be considered that all these conditions 
now in force in the shoe stores of our city were 
given to the Association without a great deal of 
labor by the members of the shoe clerks. Every 
evening after the stores would be closed, committees 
would go from house to house putting cards under 
the doors, advertising the early closing movement. 
To organized labor we owe a debt of gratitude, for 
without its support all our work would have been in 
vain. We are indebted to the ladies of the Cal- 
ifornia Club for their kind assistance. 

The present officers of Local No. 410 are: 

Past President, W. J. Hennessy. 

President, Jno. J. Byrne. 

First Vice-President, H. Cantrowith. 

Second Vice-President, A. H. Gibson. 

Financial Secretary, E. A. Levy. 

Treasurer, H. Metzger. 

Recorder, Max E. Licht. 

Guide, S. Lasky. 

Inside Guard, E. Caple. 

Outside Guard, J. Jacobs. 

Trustees, H. F. Fleischman, M. Cohn, R. French. 

Delegates to S. F. Labor Council, J. K. Jones, 
Max E. Licht, H. Cantrowith. 

In conclusion, we desire to thank the members 
of organized labor for their hearty support given 
to us in the past, and hope to merit their good will 
in the future. We request all our friends to patrdn- 
ize only union stores, and see that the clerk waiting 
on them has his union card for the current month. 


Retail Clerks’ Local, No. 432. 

Retail Clerks’ Local, No. 432, was organized on 
September 6th, 1900. 

A small but enthusiastic number of clerks decided 
to organize themselves for better conditions. A 
meeting was held, and it was decided that the Re- 
tail Clerks International Protective Association be 
requested to forward a charter. 

Under the guidance of President James A. John- 
ston, the local commenced to grow, and over 300 
members were enrolled. Early closing was discussed 
at every meeting, and plans were made to consider 
the proper procedure to bring about an early-closing 
campaign. Committees were appointed, merchants 
interviewed, labor organizations visited, literature 
distributed, and also bill-board advertising used, 
calling attention to the great need of early closing 
in behalf of the many clerks employed. 

The time set for requesting the stores to close 
at 6 p. m. was January 2, 1901, and the members 
were repaid for their earnest work when the stores 
closed on that date at the time set, and they were 
permitted to go to their homes by daylight. 

But a great deal of work was still to be accom- 
plished, and it was necessary that the various com- 
mittees remain on the streets to look out for some 
stores that might remain open. Parades of hun- 
dreds of clerks were held, crying out the refrain, 
“Six, six, close at six,” and every effort was made 
to bring about a general closing of all stores. The 
great benefit derived from the early-closing move- 
ment was soon made evident. All the clerks worked 
harder because they did not have to work late at 
night, and were able to enjoy the much needed rest. 

The schedule of hours as now worked by the 
members of Local No. 432 is as follows: Week 
days, 8 a. m. to 6 p. m.; Saturdays, 8 a. m. to 10 
p. m. Closed all day on Sundays and holidays. 
One hour for all meals. 

Hard, earnest work by the members of the local 
has been the means whereby this schedule is to-day 
enforced in all the leading stores of our city, and 
the clerks are well satisfied with their conditions 
as they now exist. 

Officers: 

President, Geo. Milne. 

First Vice-President, O. A. Johnston. 

Second Vice-President, Gus Bonn. 

Treasurer, S. Mackay. 

Corresponding and Financial Secretary, A. L, Post. 

Recording Secretary, E. Solomon. 

The Local does not take up the question of wages. 
All efforts are directed toward closing at the uni- 
form time—6 p. m. every night in the week, except 
Saturday, when 10 o’clock is the schedule hour. 

Organization has done wonders for the better- 
ment of the clerk. He now has a chance to reach 
home within a reasonable time, and spend the leisute 


every man is entitled to in self-improvement or rec-- 


reation. If he is a married man, the pleasures of 
home are now his. Before the union came, the 


clerk was obliged to toil far into the night, and he - 


was denied the comforts of life. The agitation for 
early hours does no one harm, and thousands of 
people good. 


H-E 


H-E 
Hansen & Elrick 


FurRNISHERS & HATTERS 


We don’t claim EVERYTHING in 
our store has the union stamp—this would 
be impossible, but we do claim to have more 
union label furnishings and hats on our 
shelves, and a larger variety, than any 
other store in San Francisco. 


Seeing is believing—Give us a trial. 


HANSEN & ELRICK 
1105 FILLMORE ST. - 781 MARKET ST. 


351-353 MONTGOMERY ST. 
515-517 CALIFORNIA ST. 


H-E  H-E 


PRESIDENT JEANS 


UNION MADE 


SAMUEL & CO. = = = MANUFACTURERS 


CARRIAGE AND WAGON WORKERS’ 
UNION, NO. 6. 


In the year 1900 a wave of unionism reached San 
Francisco. Observing the benefits derived by the 
efforts of organization, and knowing the necessity 
of some common protection for the uplifting of the 
mechanics of our trade, three unions were organized 
by the American Federation of Labor, and affiliated 
with the International Carriage and Wagon Work- 
ers’ of North America, namely: 

The International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
No. 99. 

The Carriage and Wagon Painters, No. 66. 

The Carriage and Wagon Woodworkers, No. 69. 

Great enthusiasm was shown by the members of 
these trades. Conditions were improved after a 
few months, and the ten-hour day reduced to nine 
hours, with union conditions prevailing generally. 

Things went along smoothly until the year 1905, 
when each of the above named unions saw that, by 
consolidating the three organizations into one, mu- 
tual benefits would be derived. We therefore com- 
pletely reorganized, and from that time up to the 
present have been known as Carriage and Wagon 
Workers’ of North America, Local Union No. 6. 

We presented demands to the employers in the 
year 1906 for the eight-hour day and a minimum 
wage, and were successful in gaining all the condi- 
tions desired, and have since held the same by the 
persistent and untiring labor of our officers and of 
the rank and file. 

Within the last year the union has paid death 
benefits to the amount of $700.00, at the rate of 
$100.00 to the beneficiary for each death, and we can 
safely say that this one thing alone has shown the 
members the benefits attained by organization. We 
have a high class of mechanics, we are proud to 
say, in this organization, and our international offi- 
cers, under whose administration we are at the pres- 


ent time, are able, and the locals have explicit con- 
fidence in them. 


LABOR CLARION. 


AMONG THE UNIONS. 

Miss Carrie Parmer has received word that the 
national convention of the International Steam 
Laundry Workers’ Union has been postponed one 
year. 

* * * 

The Sailors’ Union will send three delegates to 
the convention of the State Federation of Labor, to 
be held at San Jose, October 5th. The election will 
be held on September 21st. 

* a * 

Joseph F. Valentine left for Oregon last Wednes- 
day. He will look over the labor field in the State 
named. Mr. Valentine’s experience and ability make 
him a valued officer in the movement. 

* * * 

The hackmen are receiving support in their ap- 
peal to unionists to call for the button on all oc- 
casions. This act costs nothing, and’ assists an or- 
ganization to maintain conditions that are reasonable 
in the extreme. 

* * * 

The people interested in the laundry business who 
are fighting Japanese competition intend holding a 
day and night celebration at the Chutes on Saturday, 
September 19th. Addresses will be delivered, and 
an interesting program is promised. 

*x * * 

The Labor Council has received a communication 
from Acting Secretary of the Navy Newberry with 
a copy of the executive order prohibiting employees 
of navy yards from taking an active part in poli- 
tics. Under the order employees of navy yards are 
allowed to discuss politics as individuals and ex- 
ercise the right of franchise, but must not show any 
activity in political affairs. 

ee 

Have you got your $20 check yet? See advertise- 

ment on last inside cover page. *ek 
————_@____—"——_- 


The “Nickel In” Cigars are high grade, union 
made cigars. ¥ek 


Scandinavian Savings 
Bank 


AFFILIATED WITH 


The Merchants National Bank 


of San Francisco 
CHRONICLE BUILDING 


Depositary of the United States Government 


Authorized Capital, $800,000.00 
Capital and Surplus, $385,000.00 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
CHas. NELSON - = President 
LEwIis I. CowGILyL - Vice-President 
Ll. M. MacDonaLp - - - Cashier 
J. C. EscHEN W. 4H. LitrLe 
HENRY WILSON C. S. WRIGHT 
ALBERT SUTTON 


() 
Interest Paid on Savings Deposits 


Money transmitted to all parts of the world 
at Lowest Rates. 


TAWA AWA 
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UNION MEN’S UNION MADE WORKING CLOTHES 


If there is one department in this immense establishment where varieties are greatest and stocks 
absolutely complete, that department is the Men’s Clothing and Furnishings Section. Every de- 
pendable “UNION LABEL” brand of clothing for outdoor wear can be found here at a saving of at 
least 20 per cent. Whether you are a plasterer, lather, carpenter, bricklayer, painter, cement worker, 
teamster, engineer, fireman, bridge man, lineman—no matter what your trade may be, you will find 
complete assortments of Aprons, Overalls, Jumpers,Shirts, Trousers and Gloves, all bearing the Union 


Label. 


The famous “Jack Rabbit” Brand Corduroy 
Trousers and Canvas Clothing—known as the 
best in the country, in every desirable color 
and style $1.50, $2.50 and $4.00 

Canvas and Covert Cloth Coats—in brown, 
black and grey; some lined with water-proof 
material; substantially made 

$2.00, $2.50, $3.00 and $5.00 

The Best Reversible Leather and Corduroy 
Coats in America—sold under a positive guar- 
antee; each 50 


Coats for Cooks, Butchers and Waiters at 
from 15 to 25 per cent less than others ask. 
Every garment is Union Made. 

White Coats for Bartenders, Waiters and 
Cooks—of good quality White Duck—military 
cut—each $1.00 


Shop | 
at 
Pragers 


Cooks’ Coats, double breasted—each....85c Men’s Working Gloves and Gauntlets, all 
Black Serge Coats for waiters—each....75¢ bearing the Union Label, the well-known 
Waiters’ Jackets and Vests (Church brand) Hansen” and “Brotherhood” Brands—up- 


at from upwards of............. eesee ue $1.50 


wards from $1.00 


’ ’ Blue Flannel Overshirts, either single or 
oe ssiiacsaiindalaeetiatie $ double breasted, from $1.00 to $3.50 


Bar Coats—cut military style; made of Blue Men’s Overshirts and Fancy Golf Shirts, 
Cloth trimmed with Sil Braid. .$5.00 and $6.00 bearing the Union Label, from....50c to $3.00 


Cooks’, Waiters’, Bartenders’ and Butchers’ Men’s 


Aprons—3 for 
Others at 20c and 25c each. 


Men’s Overalls, all Union Made, in all colors 


Working Hats—good, serviceable 


headwear showing an immense variety of 
styles; from upwards of 


and all sivies 50c up Our lines of working shoes, which include 


all 
Men’s Jumpers and Jackets—all colors.. 


50c up 


of the best and most serviceahle makes, 


together with waterproof shoes and boots, are 
one of the most complete in San Francisco, 


Working Aprons, for carpenters, lathers, and the prices, quality considered, are the 
printers and teamsters 25 most moderate tu be found in town. 
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at 
Pragers 


MACHINISTS’ UNION, No. 68. 

The first attempt to organize the machinists in 
this. locality was in the year 1882, at a meeting in 
Bara’s Hall. The effort was not successful. No 
further attempt was made until the year 1885, when, 
owing to the condition of trade, being almost at a 
standstill, with many men being out of work, the shop 
owners posted a notice that a 15 per cent reduction 
in wages would take place immediately. This action 
caused a general feeling of resentment, as the wages 
of the machinist at that time were from $2.25 to 
$3.00 for ten hours’ work, and a meeting was called 
in the Wigwam Theater. This hall, though a large 
one, was packed to the doors, and was the largest 
gathering of machinists ever held in this city. The 
meeting was called to order by John Thompson, 
who is at this time a member of the firm of Thomp- 
son & Evans. He was elected chairman and William 
Stone, who is now a member of the firm of The 
Union Machine Co., was elected secretary. Reports 
from the shops were made, and the meeting ad- 
journed to the following evening at Ixora Hall, to 
form a permanent organization. One dollar initia- 
tion fee was paid by all present, making a member- 
ship of 800, thus forming the first Machinists’ 
Union of California, the name adopted at that time. 
Most of those machinists are still members. 


It was decided not to accept the 15 per cent reduc- 
tion, and to stay away from the shops until the em- 
ployers decided to restore the old rate. The men 
were out about two weeks when the employers 
instructed the men to return to work at the old rate. 
Thus ended the first strike of the union. The event 
was celebrated by a monster torch-light procession 
headed by Governor Stoneman who was at that time 
Governor of the State. The boilermakers and iron 
shipbuilders, being dissatisfied with the ten-hour day, 
commenced an agitation for the nine-hour day, 
which culminated in a strike, and proved a very 
disastrous affair, as the men, after being out about 
two weeks and seeing their places filled by others, 
soon made a break, and this caused this union to 
drop down to less than 160 members. The union at 
this time was a local, and not affiliated with any 
International until February 8, 1890, at which time 
it received a charter from the National Association 
of Machinists. The national body was formed at 
Atlanta, Georgia, on May 5, 1888, and was called 
The United Machinists and Mechanical Engineers 
until May 5, 1889, when the name was changed to 
The National Association of Machinists. In 1891 it 
was altered to the International Association of Ma- 
chinists. Its jurisdiction takes in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, the Canal Zone and Porto Rico. 

Very little progress was made in membership, it 
having, after the disastrous strike of 1886, fallen off 
about 80 per cent, until in 1901, at which time, on 
account of the nine-hour agitation, the membership 
ran up to over 1,800 members, On May 1, 1901, a 
demand was made on the employers by all of the 
iron trades of San Francisco for a nine-hour work- 
ing day, and upon refusal, the men on May 20th 
left their employment. This strike lasted for ten 
months and was one of the longest, and the most 
bitter, and in the end one of the most successful 
fights ever carried on in this city. The member- 
ship fell off about 60 per cent, but owing to the suc- 
cess of the strike, it soon returned to the 1,800 
mark. The rate paid to machinists after this strike 
was $3.00 for nine hours, which amount was inside 
of a year raised to $3.25, at which mark it remained 
until after the great earthquake and fire of April 
18, 1906. Owing to the increased cost of living 
after the calamity the rate was raised to $3.50. 
Over $10,000 was sent into San Francisco by the 
Grand Lodge for the relief of the machinists. None 


of our members were killed in this disaster, but 


many lost their homes and all they possessed of 
this world’s goods. On May 1, 1907, the iron trades 
made a demand on the employers for an eight-hour 
day, with no reduction in pay, and after several 
conferences, an offer of a 5 per cent increase, and 


LABOR CLARION. 


a refusal to grant the eight-hour day was refused 
by the men, and they went on strike and were out for 
seven weeks ; subsequently the employers made an offer 
of an agreement that will accomplish the eight-hour 
day in three years by a sliding reduction of fifteen 
minutes every six months. This was accepted, and 
the men returned to work on the week of June 15, 
1907. The financial panic has caused the member- 
ship to fall off about 10 per cent, but notwithstand- 
ing all this, the local is in a good condition. 
a ee, 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 
Headquarters and secretaries’ office, 68 Haight 
street. 
NOTICE. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Union will be 
held on Thursday, September 10, at 1 p. m. sharp, 
in the headquarters (Orpheus Hall) 68 Haight 
street. 

To be acted upon: 1.—Reports of the Board of 
Directors and officers. 2.—Action on constitutional 
amendment requiring members in the jurisdiction, 
with certain exceptions, to vote at the annual elec- 
tion of officers. 3.—Action on amendments to the 
standing resolution defining the regulation uniform. 
4.—Question of representation at October conven- 
tion of the California State Federation of Labor. 
5.—Appeal of C. W. Fuhrer from decisions of the 
Board of Directors requiring payment of certain 
Submitted claims. 6—Question of advisability of 
considering casual engagements of the 5-cent-dance 
order special engagements requiring a special rate. 

The dues for the third quarter, $1.50, are now pay- 
able, and will become delinquent on October 1, 1908. 
There are no death assessments to be paid with the 
dues for the third quarter. Members that have not 
paid above dues are requested to promptly take the 
matter up with Financial Secretary A. S. Morey be- 
fore the end of the quarter, and avoid being charged 
with the usual delinquency fine. 

The regular weekly meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors was held on September 1, President C. H. 
Cassasa presiding. Miss J. M. Alvey was admitted 
to membership by initiation and Miss Mabel Keith, 
a conditional member of the A. F. of M., was ad- 
mitted to full membership in Local No. 6. The ap- 
plications of Miss V. Baldwin and W. Wenzel were 
laid over one week. 

Messrs. M. Davis, S. Davis and W. E. McElroy 
have been reinstated to membership in good stand- 
ing. 5 

The membership on transfer of Mr. H. Miller, 
of Local No. 8, Milwaukee, has been annulled for 
failure to comply with Federation by-laws. 

The death of Mrs. J. V. Craviotto, a daughter of 
Mr. A. Spadina, occurred on Sunday, August 30th, 
at Stockton, California. The deceased, who was 
but 26 years of age, leaves a husband prostrated at 
her untimely death, and two infant daughters aged 
2% years and 8 months, respectively. The member- 
ship of the M. M. P. U. extends sincerest expression 
of condolence to the bereaved relatives and Dr. 
Craviotto. 

———@—______ 

Father Yorke will lecture at Idora Park, Oakland, 
on Admission Day on a subject of the greatest im- 
portance to laboring men: “Who Owns the Labor 
Unions?” The distinguished clergyman will have 
something to say about present industrial conditions 
which will be of interest to all who are interested 
in the welfare of labor unions. The admission to 
Idora Park on Wednesday next will be only ten 
cents. 

————_@®______ 


Smoke Blue Diamond and Nickel In Cigars. The best 
cigars on earth at the price. Made by Thrane Bros., 
1800 Market St. S. F. Union made cigars, ate 
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Have you got your $20 check yet? See advertise- 
ment on last inside cover page. +4 


A. H. McDONALD 


McDONALD 
& COLLETT 


C. W. COLLETT 


Che Missinn Elite Tailors 


QUALITY. 


If you wish to select the 
material for your fall suit 
from the nattiest line of up- 
to-date weaves and patterns on 
the market, you will find what 
you are looking for at either 
of our stores, 


STYLE. 


If you are particular about 
the way your clothes fit—if 
you like all the little details to 
be right—we can guarantee to 
give you perfect satisfaction. 


WORKMANSHIP. 


We personally supervise the 
making of every garment sold 
by us—and they are all made 
in our own workshop by the 
most skillful union workmen. 


PRICE. 


It has always been our 
practice to make the best suit 
for the money to be found in 
San Francisco—in fact to 
make a better suit for less 
money than others would 
charge. 


TWO STORES. 


The success of our estab- 
lishment in the Mission has 
encouraged us to open a new 
down-town store—to be run 
in conjunction with our origi- 
nal enterprise. 


OUR STANDARD. 


We shall maintain in both 
our stores the same high 
standard which has been the 
key-note of our success, con- 
fident that our efforts will be 
appreciated by an_ ever-in- 
creasing patronage. 


McDonald & Collett 


741 Market Street 


Opposite Grant Avenue, 


2184-86 Mission Street 


Near Eighteenth, 


TYPOGRAPHICAL: TOPICS. 

The meeting of No. 21 last Sunday was well at- 
tended and the business presented was transacted 
without delay. .The Executive Committee reported 
one death during the month. The committee also 
recommended to the union that in the matter of the 
controversy over the use of adjustable base blocks 
for zinc plates, that the organization refuse to rec- 
ognize any authority aside from the Internationals, 
and that members be notified to continue to handle 
these blocks until informed by the International 
Typographical Union to the contrary. The meeting 
unanimously concurred in the recommendation cf 
the Executive Committee. 

P. J. Spacher was transferred from the active to 
the veteran list of members. 

C. E. Fipps presented the union with several bound 
volumes of the Inland Printer, and was given a vote 
of thanks by the meeting. 

Applications for membership were received from 
C. O. Metzker, E. J. Carpenter, W. E. Whaley, 
Lester Hauptman, Lyman H. Nagle and Harry 
Odell. Three applicants for membership were 
elected, and one rejected without prejudice. 

Alfred R. Barbier and Mead Hughes made ap- 
plication to be admitted to the Union Printers’ 
Home at Colorado Springs, and the same were ap- 
proved and have been forwarded to International 
headquarters. : 

The secretary-treasurer reported forty-one trav- 
eling cards received and twenty-seven issued during 
the month. 

Miss Grace Clark, Ernest F. Pontin and Thos. 
B. Nichols were admitted to membership. 

The union voted to send its full quota of dele- 
gates to the next convention of the California State 
Federation of Labor, which will convene at San 
Jose on Monday, October 5th. Nominations and 
election will be held at the September meeting. 


= ~ 
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Word has been received from Colorado Springs 
that Jacob F. Blumer, who was admitted to the 
Home a few months ago, has left that institution. 

The newspaper machine scale, which permits of 
single price for any straight shift of seven and one- 
half hours, Sunday included, was held to apply to 
job offices also. 

T. D. Fennessey, the “rough rider” of Los An- 
geles, spent the past week in this city. He is a 
trustee of the Union Printers’ Home, and left today 
for Colorado Springs, where he will attend the an- 
nual meeting of the Board, which convenes Monday, 
September 7th. While in San Francisco, Tom did 
not overlook his opportunity to remind us that the 
hero of the Rubicon deserved our attention. 

Arthur Hay, special organizer of the A. F. of 


L., with headquarters in Los Angeles, spent a few 


days in the city, en route home from the Boston 
convention. Mr. Hay was accompanied by his wife. 

Will John White, on the eve of his departure for 
Colorado Springs, where he will attend the board 
meeting of the Home trustees, was kindly remem- 
bered by his fellow workmen in the Examiner 
chapel. Good wishes, box of cigars, pocket knife, 
pipe and tobacco, etc., all came his way. 

L. H. Quade, who was injured while getting off 
a street car two weeks ago, is in the Scobie Hos- 
pital, where he is improving. 

New Albany, Ind., was one of the very few locals 
working over eight hours, but recently signed for an 
increase: and the eight-hour day. 

The late John Freel requested that the regular 
funeral delegation be dispensed with at his funeral 
services, and that his printer friends be left free to 
attend. Consequently the twenty-five names pub- 
lished in “Topics” of August 7th will remain as the 
next delegation. 

The official organ of the Knights of Columbus, the 
‘Columbiad, has been awarded to a non-union firm, 


II 


despite the fact that 65 per cent of the membership 
belong to organized crafts. 

Minneapolis has bettered her condition all around 
with a new agreement with the newspaper publishers. 

An increase of $2 a week for machine operators 
and $1 for hand men was secured recently at Moose 
Jaw, Canada. 

Marshalltown, Iowa, reports signing up two shops 
that have been running non-union for some four 
years. 

Paterson, N. J. reports increased wages all 
around, the best part being that it is a “flat scale.” 

There have been a number of changes in the loca- 
tion of printing offices. The tendency to move 
down town has become a fixed policy. Phillips & 
Van Orden and Belcher & Phillips have modern 
quarters at 509-511 Howard. J. S. Bartow is lo- 
cated at 88 First Street, in the vicinity of other 
plants. W. S. Van Cott and H. M. Alexander have 
given up their partnership. The latter has resumed 
the firm name of American Printing Company. 
Mackey & McMahon are now in a larger room, cor- 
ner Brady and West Mission, the former location 
of the F. J. Cooper advertising firm. 

THE PICNIC. 

Next Sunday, September 6th, is the day the print- 
ers and their friends will celebrate. Fairfax Park 
is the trysting place. The ferry boats run every 
few minutes from the foot of Market street, and 
the journey across the bay and the subsequent ride 
in the electric cars through beautiful scenery, make 
up an attractive outing. The committees have 
worked hard. The pictures and notices in the daily 
papers have shown marked ability in the press line, 
and there is no doubt of the success of the picnic. 
The balmy September days are an inducement for 
the city man, his wife and family, to seek nature 
at her best, and Marin County is a delightful place. 
Come one, come all. 


OVERALLS 
COLLARS 
SHIRTS 
CLOTHING 
BAR COATS 
SHOES 
HATS 


UNION CLERKS 
TO SERVE You 
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BOOT & SHOE WOR:-EkS’ UNION, NO. 216. 
BY E. H, LOMASNEY. 


This branch of the national organization of Boot 
& Shoe Workers was organized in May, 1902, by 
E. Rosenberg, secretary of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. It had for a nucleus two independent 
unions, one of lasters and the other of cutters and 
machine operators. The new union immediately 
gained in strength by the addition to its member- 
ship of the fitters and other branches of the craft 
who had been entirely without organization for sev- 
eral years. ‘ 

Soon after the local was instituted the stamp of 
the national union was introduced in all of the 
factories in this city, its advantages being evident 
to all of the concerns engaged in the manufacture 
of boots and shoes. The stamp made the sale of 
their product easy to union men and women and 
their sympathizers and they.were in no way ham- 
pered by some of the stipulations peculiar to the 
use of the ordinary union stamp, like good wages 
and conditions that some unions insist upon as a 
condition precedent to the granting of the union 
label. 

The contract between the National Union and 
the employer provides that all questions of wages 
or conditions which cannot be mutually agreed upon 
shall be submitted to arbitration, the decision of 
such tribunal to be final and binding upon the em- 
ployer, the union and the employees. It further 
provides that it shall be mutually agreed that the 
union shall not cause or sanction any strike and 
that the employer will not lock out the employees. 

Albert Schanan was the first president of the 
union. He was followed in order by Geo. Tooley, 
Ed. Smith, Wm. Cannon, Chas. Woodal, James 
Burke, Frank Early and the present incumbent, Wm. 
Holgesen. F. A. Cole was chosen first recording 
secretary. He was followed by Geo. Gallagher, Miss 
Maggie Kelly, Miss Anna Gill, Miss Alice Tobin; 
then came the present efficient recording secretary, 
Daniel Tierney. F. Masonhelder first served as financ- 
ial secretary, then Geo. Gallagher, who served for 
a long time, his service only terminating by his being 
transferred to membership at large through the in- 
fluence of the National Union. Bro. Gallagher was 
an active and influential member of the union and 
is now one of the leading candidates for general 
vice-president of the national organization. He was 
succeeded as financial secretary by Wm. Holgesen. 
Next came Miss Anna Gill, her successor being the 
present incumbent, J. J. Bacon. Bro. J. Hall first 
served as treasurer. He was succeeded by E. Walsh, 
he by Wm. Cannon. At the expiration of Bro. Can- 
non’s service as treasurer ‘the office was combined 
with that of financial secretary with the title of 
secretary-treasurer. Bro. J. J. Bacon now holds 
the dual position. 

In 1903 the cutters withdrew from No. 216 and 
formed Local No. 339. Soon after the fire the firm 
of Cahn, Nickelburg & Co., having moved to Oak- 
land, their employees withdrew and organized union 
No. 448 in that city. Though these withdrawals re- 
duced the membership of 216 they have in no way 
impaired its power to render valuable service to 
the cause of organized labor. While No. 216 has 
not achieved high wages or substantial improved 
conditions, it has developed that cardinal principle 
of real trade unionism, a fraternal and kindly spirit 
among its members toward each other and an ear- 
nest desire to make common cause with their fellow 
workers in other fields of industry. 

The officers of No. 216 are Wm. Halgesen, presi- 
dent; B. McCarroll, vice-president; Daniel Tierney, 
recording secretary; J. J. Bacon, secretary-treasurer ; 
J. J. Reilly, conductor; Frank Early, W. S. Groat, 
E. McDonald, trustees; Executive Board—W. S. 
Groat, president; Dan Williams, Wm. McNeill, Wm. 
McGlinchey, Frank Early, Louis La Bassiere, H. 
Frawley; E. H. Lomasney, secretary. Delegates to 
San Francisco Labor Council—W. S. Groat, Humph- 
rey Gallagher, E. H. Lomasney. 


LABOR CLARION. 
SUGAR WORKERS’ UNION, NO. 10,519. 


In the month of September, 1902, a few but staunch 
followers of trade-union principles met secretly to 
try and bring about an organization in the largest 
sugar plant in the west. They realized that they 
would have to work very quietly as the employers 
were opposed to any organization in the plants. 
Nothing daunted, these good and true men, after 
a secret canvas, found that enough men’were will- 
ing to try the principle of collective bargaining. Con- 
ditions were very bad in the sugar plant, the very 
lowest wages being paid and long hours worked. 


In the month of October of the same year these 
men under the auspices of the San Francisco Labor 
Council called an open meeting in Maennerbund 
Hall. To their surprise, about 160 men signed the 
roll, and the Sugar Workers’ Union of San Fran- 
ciscO was an accomplished fact. A charter was sent 
for and officers were elected as follows: President, 
Chas. A. Meinert; vice-president, John McCormack; 
secretary, M. Fontes; treasurer, H. Leffman; ser- 
geant-at-arms, W. Andrews. On the following Mon- 
day after the election of officers, on reporting for 
work at the plant, these leaders and about 80 
members found their working tags taken down, 
which meant discharge. The seeds of unionism, 
however, had already taken root, and could not be 
destroyed. The president, having had experience in 
trade unionism before, and knowing what would 
happen, held the men together, and soon found that 
it was an attempt to destroy the new-born organiza- 
tion. After about ten days of fine picket work, the 
unionists managed to keep men from taking their 
places. The San Francisco Labor Council, through 
its officers, President G. B. Benham and Secretary 
D. McLennan, were trying to bring about a settle- 
ment when the night men, still working, grew des- 
perate for the life of their union. At a given sig- 
nal they laid down their tools and struck, and the 
day men also refused to go to work. The same 
afternoon President Meinert called a meeting at the 
hall at Eighth and Folsom streets, and word was 
brought from the main office of the plant that the 
officers and all men would be put to work, and the 
offer was accepted. So the first strike and the last 
strike of the Sugar Workers’ Union was successful 
in every particular. 

On January 21, 1903, our first schedule of wages 
was presented, and after friendly argument with 
our employers, was accepted, thereby raising the 
men’s pay from 19%c and 21c per hour to 25c and 
27%4c and 33 1-3c per hour. Many minor gains 
were secured as a result of the negotiations. The 
union has done all this good for the members. May 
it always prosper. Our several schedules have been 
handled with, perhaps, not entire satisfaction, but 
a great deal of good has come from the efforts made 
and every little bit gained means so much more 
success. We are always trying to go ahead. 

The Sugar Workers’ Union is on the best of 
terms with the employers and a friendly feeling ex- 
ists between us. Our watchword is conservatism, 
and we know that a policy based on that sentimen 
is the best. We are now in existence about six 
years, and have a healthy bank account and always 
listen to the good advice of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. 

The union’s present officers are: 

President, Henry Sager. 

Vice-President, Samuel Gardiner. 

Financial Secretary, Chas. Oliva. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Chas. W. Peck. 

Conductor, Chris Brillance. 

Guard, Hans Christensen. 

Trustees, Chas. A. Meinert, Henry W. Kruger, 
Henry Fehler. 

Organizer, Chas. A. Meinert. 

May success always crown our best endeavors 
and may union labor reach the highest pedestal 
possible, and ensure to us happiness and what 
rightfully is ours. 

The Sugar Workers’ Union is glad of the oppor- 
tunity to tell of the rewards of organization. 


THE ONLY 
CLOTHING STORE 
In the Mission 
Closing at 60’clock 


ASK FOR 
UNION CARD 


C.H.BROWN 


& CO. 
16th & MISSION Sts, 


We are now showing all the 
Newest and Brightest 
Fall and Winter 
Styles 
in Men’s and Boys’ 
UNION MADE 


CLOTHING 
FURNISHINGS 
and HATS 


Full Line UNION MADE 
Barkeepers’ 
Cooks’ and Waiters’ 
Coats and Aprons 


uNION|E. H. BROWN & C0. 


House 16th & Mission Streets 


Clerks LOOK IN AT OUR LARGE 
WINDOWS 


ON 16th STREET 


Handsome 
Serviceable 
Sideboard 


A Little 


Down 
1 a week 


No Extra for Credit 


Credit is a Powerful Factor When Furnish- 
ing Your Home. 

It increases your buying power, putting you 
on a level with people of means. 

Credit at this store is FREE to everyone. 

If you want to furnish your home, simply 
pay a little down, then a little each week or 
month. 

We have turned thousands of houses into 
homes and will do the same for you. 

Cash or Credit, our price is the same. 


N EW M AN 9 FURNITURE 


CARPETS 
CLOTHING FOR -y 2200-2212 Mission Street 


STOVES 
The Big Installment House 
Cor. 18th and Mission—Cash or Credit 


_ GOLDEN GATE 
COMPRESSED YEAST 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels attached 
for silverware and picture premiums. Office 
26 Mint Avenue, San Francisco. 


PATTERN MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Pattern Makers’ Union, of San Francisco, 

i roperly be called the pioneer organization 
site Pee in the United States. j In 1880-1 the 
workmen of the several large foundries assembled 
in the Knights of Pythias Hall, Market street, as 
a part of the Knights of Labor. It was a struggle, 
however, to keep its distinctiveness in a mixed as- 
sembly, and, as a sequence, a trade union was formed 
February 10, 1885, to fight a reduction in wages. 


Out of this latter move grew the present organiza- | 


tion of the Pattern Makers’ League of North Amer- 
ica, and on the 12th day of December, 1887, the local 
was granted a charter by the League. 

The organization carries tool insurance, sick and 
death benefits, superannuation benefits, and out-of- 
work benefits. The Pattern Makers’ League is 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

The local ‘is affiliated with the San Francisco 
Labor Council, also the Iron. Trades Council. The 
association is in a healthy condition, and alert to 
the benefits of organized labor. The present officers 
are: 

President, Wm. Ensbury. 

Vice-President, F. Shay. 

Recording Secretary, G. E. Browning, 

Financial Secretary, J. W. Sweeney. 

Guide, A. Thompson. . 

———— i 

The parade will move promptly at 10 o’clock on 
the morning of September 7th. On another page 
will be found the line of march. Grand Marshal 
Casey has served his apprenticeship at the business, 
and when he says “10 o’clock, if I move alone,” 
there is no doubt that he means what he says. One 
of the lamentable features about too many San 
Francisco parades has been the delay, and, as.on 
former occasions, the Labor Council will set a good 
example. 
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GAS APPLIANCE AND STOVE FITTERS’ 
UNION. 


‘The Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters’ Union, 
No. 12,432, was organized in November of 1906 
with a membership of sixty-five. The present offi- 
cers are: Wm. Vinal, president; James J. Handy, 
vice-president; Julius Gernhardt, secretary; Nicho- 
las J. Staud, treasurer; A. J. Andrews, guardian; 


trustees—Wm. Moran, Carl Hauser and Wm. Muel- | 


ler; delegate to San Francisco Labor Council, 
James J. Handy. The union is affiliated with the 


American Federation of Labor, and received its | 


charter from the parent body on April 1, 1907. 


The ‘union is composed of mechanics engaged in | 
the installation of stoves, 1unges and gas appliances | 


in the homes of the people of San Francisco. Prior 
to the time of organizing, these mechanics received 
a wage ranging from $2.00 to $3.00 per day, and 


ten hours, with regular pay for overtime. On Jan- 


tiary 1, 1907, immediately after organizing, they | 
They | 


were successful in bettering their conditions. 
raised the wages to $4.00 per day as a minimum, 
and shortened the day to eight hours, with time 
and a half for overtime. 

The Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters’ Union is 
on amicable terms with the employers, and has 
never had a strike or lockout of any consequence. 
The organization has been successful.in unionizing 
all of the principal stove and gas appliance houses. 


The members appeal to the general public for | 


their moral support, as material aid can be furnished 
the organization by demanding to see the union 


card of the stove fitter who is sent out to connect | 
stoves or ranges or gas appliances, as the case may 
be. This action will prove a guarantee of efficient 
work, provided the workman has the emblem of mem- | 
bership in a trade union, and will add nothing to the | 


cost of the work. 


13 
_CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL 
UNIONS. 


September 7, Denver, Colo., International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. : 

September 7, Louisville, Ky., National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks. 

September 8, New York City, International Photo 
Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September 8, Eureka, Cal., International Brother- 
hood of Woodsmen and Saw Mill Workers. 

September 10, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

September 14, Montreal, Canada, Journeymen 
Stonecutters’ Association of-North America. 

September 14, Philadelphia, Pa. International 
Union of Steam’ Engineers. 

September 14, Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance. 

September 15, Salt Lake City, Utah, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 

September 17, New York City, Pocket Knife Blade 


; : f | Grinders and Finishers’ National Union. 
were required to work nine, and in most cases, 


September 17, New York City, International Wood 
Carvers’ Association of North America. 

September 21, Indianapolis, Ind., United Associa 
tion of Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters and Steam- 
fitters’ Helpers of United States and Canada. 

September 21, Indianapolis, Ind., International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

October 5, Washington, D. C., Bakers and Confec- 


| tionery Workers’ International Union. 


October 5, St. Louis, Mo., International Union of 
\vvood, Wire and Metal Lathers. 

October 20, Cohoes, N. Y., United Textile Work- 
ers of America. 

November 9, Denver, Colo., American Federation 
of Labor. 

November 10, Bangor, Pa., International Union of 
Slate Workers. 

November 12, Vinalhaven, Me., Lobster Fisher- 
men’s International Protective Association. 

December 7, New Orleans, La., International Bro- 
therhood of Maintenance-of-Wav Employes. 

December 7, Brooklyn, N. Y.. National Alliance 
of Bill Posters and Billers of America. 


—“~»—__—_——__ 
Ask your dealer for union-label collars and euffs. 


ARROLL & ‘TILTON Co. 


CLOTHIERS AND FURNISHERS 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


Headquarters for the Union Label 


Agency Sweet-Orr Trousers and Overalls 


ONELK A ELUM AL MOLLER 


1440 FILLMORE ST. 


Bet. Ellis and O'Farrell - 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS 


The: history of the San Francisco Brotherhood of 
Teamsters well illustrates the pressing need for 
Collective Bargaining, and the progress of sound 
unionism. 

Before the teamsters in this city knew by personal 
experience what Organization could do for them, the 
conditions under which they worked were among 
the most slavish in the west. It is an unhappy 
truth that in those days there were numerous in- 


stances of employers who showed more sympathy | 
‘for their horses than for the men who toiled as 


‘drivers; and competition tended to reduce workers 


in general to the level which the most unkind among | 
the employers were willing to consider as good | 


enough for the wage-earners in their service. 


While the teamsters were unorganized, it was the | 


order of things for the driver to “show up” at the 


stable at 5 o’clock in the morning, which meant, of | 


course, that he had to turn out of bed before day- 
break. If he happened to be a family man his wife 
had to arise as early as he, to prepare his breakfast. 
If he had children he had to leave them without a 
parting word, for at his hour of going forth they 
were not yet awake. As for the home-coming, there 
was great uncertainty; for the time of it varied ac- 
‘cording to the demands of his employment, and as to 
those demands he had no say. Rarely or never, 
though, did he return to his home before 7:30 at 
night. More often even than 8 o’clock it was 8:30 
or 9 or 10 o'clock before he crossed the threshold of 
his dwelling. Many and many a night, thus, he 
found his children asleep without his good-night 
word, and nearly always if not asleep, ready to 
fall asleep. His supper, made ready for his possible 
home-coming at 7:30 o’clock, cooked and simmered, 
simmered and cooked, according as he toiled late 
‘or later—cooked and simmered as a rule until much 
of the good was gone out of it. When, finally, he 
appeared, it was almost without exception in a state 
of extreme exhaustion—a state in which he scarcely 
cared whether he ate or not. Supper over, he often 
-and often swung around on his chair and dropped 
off to sleep, out of sheer weariness, only to be 
aroused by his worried wife and urged to husband 
his strength by making the effort of getting off to 


bed, there to sleep with greater hope of regaining 


the physical power essential to the morrow’s tasks. 
So, to bed at last, for the four ur five hours of re- 
cuperation for more toil—recuperation for another 
‘and another and another round of the same wretched 
-experience. A broad, fine, happy sort of life, wasn’t 
‘it? Yet many a man now driving teams in San 
Francisco can well remember the old slavery days; 
and there are still in business here employers whose 
recollections carry them back to those harsh days 
‘and who know in their hearts that the picture thus 
outlined is in no wise overdrawn. 
A combination of circumstances largely peculiar 
to our growing city brought about the difficult and 
.intolerable conditions to which reference has been 
made. San Francisco was, as it continues to be, 
.the distributing center for a large territory steadily 
and rapidly increasing in its population and wealth. 
It was, and continues to be, a part of expanding 
trade not only with the mainland territory north and 
‘south and east of it, but with the whole of Austral- 
asia, with the Hawaiian Islands, and with much of 
“the Orient. Naturally, in the times to which our 
‘words apply, there existed a very keen competition 
/among the men handling and reaching for the in- 
creasing trade, and the “hustle” this competition 
bred spread to all branches of business, commercial 
and building. With the universal “hustling” there 
mecessarily came cutting of outlay here and there; 
_and the teaming business was by no means free of 
the ill-effects of cutting. Merchants and others, 
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seeking advantages in competition, sought for low 
and lower drayage bills. Draymen, seeking to retain 
and enlarge their own business, had to try to meet 
the demands of their employers. The drayman with 
large capital could in most cases hold out longer 
in price-cutting than the drayman with small capital, 
so that competition for teaming business tended to 
reduce the number of competitors and also tended to 
bear heavily on the teamsters as factors in costs 
of teaming inasmuch as one way of giving a mer- 
chant, say, a low rate on hauling was to make the 
tcemster work for less or work longer, or both work 
for less and work longer. It should be easy to un- 
derstand how, step by step, the teamster ceased to 
figure as a human being and came to figure as a part 
of a machine—a machine to do certain work at the 
minimum of cost consistent with keeping the ma- 
chine from quite going to pieces. In some branches 
of the business, indeed, the teamster received less 
considerate treatment than the horses he drove. Take 
the sand-teamsters, for instance, who could hold 
their jobs only by agreeing to sleep and eat in old 
shacks adjoining the stables, and whose wages and 
hours were such as forbade anything like the kind 
of life meet and proper for a human being. 

The situations brought about by unchecked com- 
petition were so bad as to be almost incredible. Sand 
teamsters, hay teamsters, lumber teamsters, coal 
teamsters, furniture teamsters, were commonly seen 
trailing wearily to the stables at night when other 
people were going to bed, trailing there, supperless, 
and with yet maybe two hours of work before reach- 
ing a point where they might go home. It was as 
hard with the fruit teamsters. So, likewise, with 
the transfer teamsters, who worked from daybreak 
until away into the night, 10 o’clock, 11 o’clock, yes, 
even midnight! There was no such thing as regula- 
tion of hours, or working men in shifts. The prob- 
lem of the employer was to get as much work as he 
could out of the flesh and blood of his hired men; 


and the problem of the teamsters was to keep alive. | 


And, of course, there was no minimum wage es- 
tablished by authority. The earner was quite at the 
mercy of the employers and his own necessities. 
Protests were dangerous, moreover; for discontent 
led to lay off at the arbitrary will of the men who 
didn’t care to be bothered by accounts of over-work, 
reminders of the price of flour, and the like. 

How the competition operated as to over-work 
may be illustrated by reminding of the old “side- 
walk” trick. With draymen eager for business and 
the big employers of draymen eager to crowd two 
days’ work into one, for those who served them, 
it came to be true that the draymen who could, no 
matter how, handle a maximum of work in a mini- 
mum of time got to the top in the scramble for pa- 
tronage. It was, accordingly, a frequent experience 
to have a jobber, say, turn out upon his sidewalk 
15 or 20 tons of freight just at his closing time. For 
this freight his drayman forthwith gave him a re- 
ceipt; and then the drayman “made good” out of the 
hide of his teamsters, for the freight could not be 
left on the street overnight, of course. Instead, all 
of it would have to be loaded on trucks or wagons 
without delay, so as to be ready for delivery from 
the stable immediately after break of the succeeding 
day. The same practice obtained along the water 
front. Ships unloading at the open docks were wont 
to discharge not only enough freight for delivery 
during normal hours, but a surplus sufficient to 
oblige the teamsters to work long overtime loading 
for daybreak deliveries—and by “overtime” is meant 
time after the teamster had toiled twelve or thirteen 
hours. 

All of the onerous conditions here mentioned, and 
many there is not space to speak of, were maintained 


AN ORGANIZATION 
WITH A HISTORY OF 
WHICH IT IS PROUD 


for years, the drivers lacking the judgment to or- 


~ ganize against them. 


In 1900 the draymen formed an association—nv 
doubt for their own protection against the ill- 
working competitions here prevalent; and in July 
of the same year five or six teamsters got together 
and: became the nucleus of an organization which 
on the Sth of the succeeding month was made « 
permanent institution—an institution which since 
then has figured in the industrial life of the Pacif. 
Coast as the Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

On Labor Day of the following month, September, 
1900, one of the biggest of the local draying firms 
precipitated a lockout of teamsters, by discharging 
every driver who acknowledged that he belonged +o 
the new union. The result of this lockout was, 
that the entire business of the firm was immedi- 
ately tied up, all of the drivers refusing to take out 
their teams until the discharged men were rein- 
stated. The tie-up was so complete that the man- 
ager of the firm sent word to the Brotherhood that 


-he stood ready to capitulate and to make his settle- 


ment through the union. This sweeping victory 
gave the new organization a magnificent start, and 
encouraged the drivers to look to it for uplift from 
what was practically slavery. Shortly afterward the 
Brotherhood submitted to the Draymen’s Associa- 
tion a classified and sliding scale of wages, according 
to capacity of truck or wagon, ranging from $10 a 
week for one-horse wagons to $2.50 and $3 for two- 
horse trucks and wagons, and to $3.50 for four- 
horse trucks and wagons. The proposal specified 
12 hours as a day’s work, minus ample time for 
dinner; provided against washing of vehicles on 
Sundays; and called for time-and-a-half pay for 
Sundays, holidays and overtime after 6 o’clock p.m. 
The scale and accompanying proposals were ac- 
cepted. The sand-teamsters and the building-mate- 
rial teamsters likewise improved their conditions of 
employment, pay being increased from $1.75 for a 
workday of 15 to 16 hours to $2.50 a day for a 
workday of 12 hours, with the objectionable “camp 
life” wiped out and the old system of uncertainty 
as to pay-day (with resulting heavy discounts) de- 
stroyed. 

All of these advances were made prior to the 
notorious plot of the Employers’ Association, in 1901, 
to annihilate labor unions in San Francisco. It will 
readily be remembered that in 1901 a group of 
union haters, powerful, wealthy, determined, or- 
ganized the Employers’ Association expressly to put 
an end to unionism here, and that the association 
was composed in the main of men who had more or 
less to do with trade. It will also be remembered 
that the association put the screws on another or- 
ganization, namely the Draymen’s Association, and 
forced the draymen to discharge their union team- 
sters, as a convenient means of bringing on a life 
and death fight against unions in general. It will 
not be necessary, therefore, to go in detail into that 
important situation in this article. It will be 
enough to remind the reader that the primary pur- 
pose of the Employers’ Association was not accom- 
plished. The fight the union-haters sought was 
fought. The Brotherhood of Teamsters stood firm- 
ly for the great cause it was organized to promote; 
and union after union rallied around the Brother- 
hood in a struggle memorable in the annals of 
trade-union battles—a struggle in which the toilers 
were sorely tried and in which they grandly proved 
their devotion to high principles. In the end, vic- 
tory was with unionism; for when the smoke cleared 
from the battle-ground, the unions were still there, 
with banners bravely flying, and the years that have 
followed have but strengthened them impregnably. 

In-the great struggle for its life the organization 
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had stanch friends outside the membership. These 
friends in time of stress nobly made sacrifices that 
place the cause of the teamsters and of all union 
labor under enduring obligations. Foremost among 
the friends in those trying days of 1901 were the 
Rev. Father Peter C. Yorke and Edward J. Liver- 
nash. Day and night while the conttoversy that 
meant the very life of unionism in San Francisco 
was on, these two men were called upon for counsel 
and material assistance which they generously and 
_ gladly gave at the expense of their own interests. 
For when they were aiding with their splendid 
abilities the cause of the teamsters they were sub- 
jected to the unremitting abuse and contumely of 
the enemies of organized labor. 

The year following the great lockout of 1901 
found the Brotherhood of Teamsters amicably en- 
tering into a formal trade agreement with the 
Draymen’s Association, bettering the old conditions 
of ethployment for the drivers, inasmuch as under 
the agreement of October Ist, 1902, Sunday work 
in the stables was abolished—a long step forward. 

Since the signing of the agreement just mentioned 
the relations of the teamsters and their employers, 
in San Francisco, have been peaceful and friendly. 

Of: the years following the lockout especial atten- 
tion :belongs to the time immediately succeeding 
the calamity of April, 1906. As everybody at all 
familiar with the facts is aware, the earthquake and 
fire ied to a prompt and sharp increase of prices 
hereg and it is due the teamsters to say that they 
were scrupulous to do no trading whatever upon 
the situation that arose. On the contrary, they were 
sufficiently self-sacrificing and devoted to the com- 
"aon, welfare to make their requests upon their em- 
ployers much more moderate than would have been 
strictly equitable. under all..the circumstances by 
which they were themselves surrounded. 

Th catastrophe of 1906 brings to mind the re- 
flection that the average citizen of San Francisco 
little realizes how large a part the fidelity and in- 
dustry of: the teamsters cut in the restoration of 
apptoximately normal conditions when the city had 
been thrown into chaos by earthquake and fire. It 
is ¢ fact that the teamsters looked well to it that 
the vehicles, harnesses and horses of their employers 
were saved from destruction; so that when the 
hour came for drays and wagons to be of tremend- 
ous use the need was instantly supplied. The trans- 
portation of relief supplies was not checked in the 
least; and this, because the teamsters had not failed 
in the time of greatest peril and did not fail in the 
time that came afterward. Strange to relate, how- 
ever, intelligently and unselfishly as the teamster 
toiled in that troubled season, there was enough 
left’ of the wretched intolerance of unionism that 
marked the year 1901, for an attempt to be made 
amidst the very ash-heaps to strike straight at him. 
A Federal official in charge of a principal distribut- 
ing. depot for relief supplies, stimulated as would 
appear by union-haters, thinking the hour of con- 
fusion an hour of weakness and an auspicious time 
for killing Unionism, attempted to force a cut of 
wages for the union drivers he found at work hauling 
food and clothing to the various relief camps. The 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, fortunately, was not con- 
fused, was not weak, and had its representatives at 
the front; and, being resolute and unafraid, the 
Brotherhood’s vigorous protest dispelled the danger 
of industrial struggle in the ruins of our city. The 
incident is of value as indicating the need of con- 
stant vigilance and the extremes to which intoler- 
ance may go. 

The Brotherhood of Teamsters may well be proud 
of what it has accomplished in the short term of 
its existence. Besides the uplift it has given to 
thousands of homes, directly, it has become a strong, 
virile factor in unionism in general. It has already 
paid out $9,000 in death benefits, and already has 
given $20,000 to aid other unions in obtaining or 
maintaining fair conditions of employment. It is 
now established in a substantial and sightly building 
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of its own—a brick structure—with first floor rented 
for commercial purposes and with second floor con- 
taining a well-appointed business office and a com- 
modious lodge-room. Not only does the Brother- 
hood own this building free of debt, but it has a 
considerable bank account to its credit as a reserve. 

This great union is so judiciously and firmly 
managed by its members that it is regarded in the 
business community as an institution of solidity 


-and the highest honor; and in the circles of union- 


ism as a notable example of the worth of organiza- 
tion among toilers and a tower of strength to all 
wage-earners. 

May it ever continue what it is today in character 
and purposes—vigilant, fair, intelligent, eonserva- 
tive, an efficient aid to the happiness of its members 
and the welfare of all who work and are just! 


——_ @_______ 
THE PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ LABEL, 


The following official letter from the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America is self- 
explantory and commends itself to trade-unionists: 

“In order to distinguish the work of our members 
from that of the men who are unaffiliated with our 
organization, and as a matter of protection to our 
interests, we have followed the example of a num- 
ber of organized--crafts, and have adopted a union 
label. This label has the official indorsement of the 
American Federation of Labor. Kindly speak a good 
word for this label whenever you can. - 

“It is no longer necessary for you to accept the 
statement of a proprietor or manager as to whether 
or not his engraving shop is fair to the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 
you to demand and insist upon getting the union 
label. This is the only means of protection which 
has been left to us, and we trust you can see the 
necessity of using it to the greatest possible extent. 

“There are many engraving shops throughout the 
country who are entitled to the use of our label, 
but who do not deem it necessary to place it on the 
cuts which they turn out, on account of the fact 
that there is not sufficient demand for it. 

“The Citizens’ Alliance and the Manufacturers’ 
Association are in some localities also exercising a 
great influence over employing engravers, and they 
have succeeded in intimidating them to such an ex- 
tent that they fear the result of displeasing these 
associations, should they use our union label, but 
if a demand was made for it, sufficient to warrant 
them incurring the displeasure of these unfriendly 
organizations, there are a number of shops who we 
are sure will sign label agreements and use our 
label. 

“You can greatly assist us, and by so doing, as- 
sist all organized labor, by creating a demand for 
the union label of the International Photo-Engrav- 
ers’ Union of North America. 

“Will you help us?” 

Fraternally yours, 
MATTHEW WOLL, President. : 
H. E. GUDBRANDSEN, Secretary-Treasurer. 
eee 


FAIR OR UNFAIR, WHICH ? 
SHEERIN’S LAUNDRY 


was the first and only bundle work laundry that 


signed the schedule to employ union help when first | 


presented last April and still employs them. Leave 
bundles at any of his several hundred branches 
located in barber shops and cigar stands in all 
parts of the city. 
Laundry. o% 
——_—_@g—_______ 


OFFICES FOR UNIONS TO LET, 
Three rooms suitable for Business Agents’ offices, 
for rent, singly or en suite; adjoining Labor Tem- 
ple. Apply J. W. Bonney. Fourteenth and Mission. 


Have you got your $20 check yet? See advertise- 
ment on last inside cover page. sal 


It is only necessary for | 


Good union men boost Sheerin’s | 


THE ONLY UNION STORE 
IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


The store that has ad- 
vertised in Your paper, 
this paper, almost from 
its first issue—and has kept 
it up continually, in season 
and out of season. 

The furniture store that 
has met every union issue 
frankly and amicably—the 
one that has kept every 
union agreement honorably. 

It is entitled to your 

patronage and wants it. 
| You cannot buy depend- 
able furniture for less mon- 
ey, you cannot get fairer 
treatment anywhere. 

Loyalty to your union 
is good; loyalty to your 
_pocket-book is good; loyalty 
to both is better. 


STERLING 


FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


1049 Market St. 


Opposite McAllister 
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union by these concerns excepting that individual 
organizations were occasionally strong enough to 
control the work done in their respective depart- 
ments. 

In the summer of 1905 there was a controversy 
that attracted attention. The printing trade unions 
had gained the eight-hour day after the operation 
of an agreement that dropped fifteen minutes every 
six months. Some of the employers locked out the 
men because they declined to go back to the nine- 
hour day. There was a very remarkable unani- 
mity of opinion on the side of the employees. The 
six daily newspapers (1905) of San Francisco pub- 
lished a series of editorials within one week show- 
ing the error of the employers and strongly advo- 
cating the position of the unions. The National 
Typothetae sent its representative to the Pacific 
Coast to assist the employers, and the Citizens’ Al- 
liance, the successor of the old Employers’ Associa- 
tion, rendered such aid as it could. After a month’s 
lock-out, the men returned to their places. There 
was no serious effort made to operate the printing 
plants, and while the emissary of the Typothetae 
was prolific in making promises, that was as far as 
he could get. Public sentiment considered the at- 
tempt to lengthen the workday unjustifiable, and 
once again the Labor Council of San Franclsco 
chronicled success for the affiliated unions con- 
cerned. 

The summer of 1907 saw troublous times. The 
newly organized telephone girls struck for needed 
reforms, the Laundry Workers were battling for the 
eight-hour day, the Carmen were engaged in a bit- 
ter contest against the United Railroads Company, 
and the struggle of the unions of the iron trades 
has been referred to. A special committee of eleven 
was appointed by the Labor Council to endeavor to 
effect an amicable settlement of the difficulties, 
and to prevent other organizatigns becoming in- 
volved. The telephone girls had too many obstacles 
to contend with, and their organization was se- 
verely handicapped in the struggle, although they 
received some gains from the corporation on resum- 
ing employment. 

The Laundry Workers were out several weeks. 
The committee of eleven of the Labor Council was 
instrumental in effecting a settlement in favor of the 
employees, and the eight-hour day will be installed 
under an agreement similar to that of the printers 
and the iron workers. The eleven representatives 
of the Council were a factor in settling the iron 
trades dispute, 

The car strike was inaugurated on May 5, 1907. 
The men asked for an eight-hour day and a wage 
of three dollars. The railroad company refused. 
After a long period of negotiation, the strike order 
was issued by an almost unanimous vote of the 
Street Carmen’s Union, and public interest was at 
the fever point, for the city’s transportation facili- 
ties are naturally looked upon as an important fac- 
tor in civic life. 

For over four months the battle raged. There was 
no doubt of the reasonableness of the men’s de- 
mands, Everybody conceded that $3.00 a day was 
a very low rate of wage, especially considering the 
high living expenses after the disaster of 1906. On 
September 12, 1907, the General Campaign Strike 
Committee raised the ban, and unionists and their 
supporters commenced to patronize the cars after 
having ridden in the assortment of vehicles im- 
Pressed into service for the occasion. 

The desires of the Labor Council are best de- 
scribed #1 the “Declaration of Purposes.” In brief 
they call for organization and co-operation among 
the various crafts and callings, to arrange amicably 
disputes between employers and employees and pro- 
mote their harmonious relations, to render moral 
and material aid when occasion requires, and secure 
united action for the wage-earners. 
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V. The Element of Time. 
BY REV. CHARLES- STELZLE. 

It rarely happens that an advertisement which has 
appeared for the first time, no matter how good it 
may be, really accomplishes very much in direct 
results. The effectiveness of an advertisement de- 
pends upon the frequency with which it is brought 
to our attention. How often the same advertise- 
ment should appear in precisely the same manner 
must be determined by circumstances, but the same 
subject must be presented many times before there 
will be a perceptible movement on the part of the 
public. 

Trades union workers are often disappointed be- 
cause there is usually so small a response following 
the distribution of a few thousand tickets advertis- 
ing a special meeting. 

It is the steady, rythmic blow that counts. A 
pugilist once told me that he always tried to find 
his opponent’s weakest spot. Then he showered 
blow after blow upon it. At first there appeared to 
be no effect, but soon the blows would begin to tell, 
and finally his opponent would collapse as the result 
of this persistent punishment. 

The successful advertiser works hard and long to 
create an atmosphere which will be favorable to 
his business. After this has been secured, and the 
interest and the confidence of the public have been 
won, the rest is comparatively easy. 

The trades union must endeavor by continuous 
and thorough advertising, to get the public to be- 
lieve in its purpose and in its mission. It must 
make men see that it stands for those things which 
all good men should stand for. When there is a 
common platform upon which they can agree, even 
though their interests may not be identical, the out- 
sider will be apt to take more stock in the program 
of the labor union. 

A man naturally makes up his mind slowly to do 
a certain thing. He gradually brings himself to 
the point where he acts in the matter. Influences 
have all the time been at work which were moulding 
his thought and opinion, although he may have been 
unconscious of the process. Suddenly he seemed 
to completely change his mind, but this was merely 
the outward sign of an inward growth. An unusual 
advertising campaign may bring immediate results, 
but it must overcome this natural law by which 
most minds are influenced. It is only by the bigness 
of the enterprise, which thus attracts so much more 
of his attention, and which factor naturally makes 
the mind work more quickly, that a man may be 
persuaded to act at once. 

An advertising campaign which can accomplish 
such results will naturally cost much more than the 
steady, persistent method, and requires a far greater 
effort than it is possible for the average trades 
union to put into it. 

The most satisfactory method, therefore, is the 
campaign which allows for the element of time, thus 
fitting most closely into the natural workings of the 
human mind. 

—$$=$ 

Jurists are watching the work of the committee 
of the Labor Council instructed to do whatever is 
possible to have an element of justice introduced 
into personal damage suits, for when a poor man 
is prevented from appealing to the courts for pro- 
tection, or to remedy abuse, simply because of the 
delays, the heavy cost, and the inability to cope 
with shrewd attorneys versed in the art of offering 
technical objections, there is room for reform, There 
is something wrong with a judicial system whose 
aim seems not to be to dispense justice, but to give 
every lawyer an opportunity to delay proceedings. 


The railway trackmen are planning for the estab- 
lishment of a home for their aged and indigent 
members. It is proposed to acquire a tract of 500 
acres near Fort Scott, Kan., as the location for the 
institution. 


|| Golden 
Gate 
Cloak and 

| Suit 
House 


Tailor Suits, 
Coats, Skirts, 
Furs and 
Waists 


Our Variety is greater than ever. 
Our Quality as good as ever. 
Our Prices are lower than ever. 


MARKET STREET 


NEAR JONES STREET 


It’ 
Time 


To think of your new Fall Suit; we 
have some very clever models in all 
the new SHADES, and we'd like 
toshow you. They’re conceived by 
the best tailors and all UNION 
MADE, insuring quality inside and 
out. 

They’re the best in the city at the 
price, $12.50 to $25.00. See them. 
You’ll want them. 


Local Agents Carhart’s Working Clothes 
and Chicago Bridgemen’s Gloves. 


Summerfield & Haines 


1089-1091 Market Street 
Near 7th 


UNION STORE 


SAN FRANCISCO TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 21 


One of the most difficult of tasks for a printer to 
undertake is to attempt to condense the history of 
San Francisco Typographical Union, No. 21, into 
‘the space of a single page. The mind reverts to the 
historic document in a frame that hung in the old 
headquarters at 533 Kearny street—a document that 
perished in the fire of 1906, together with records 
impossible to replace. In the frame alluded to there 
was a weather-beaten notice issued by the Pacific 
Coast Society of Compositors, bearing the date of 
1850. Nearly sixty years of age, the communication 
was undeniable evidence that the “typos” have the 
longest Pacific Coast record, and one of which 
they are justly proud. 

As the mind wanders slowly down the years, there 
come thoughts of men who were either “Society,” 
“old Eureka,” or “No. 21” adherents, whose names 
became famous in national and State history, and 
many of the stirring events of this section of the 
United States are contemporary with the records 
of the organized print- 
ers. It is impossible to 
do justice to all if names 
are mentioned. Conse- 
quently there will be no 
invitation to provoke 
well-merited criticism. 

When one thinks of 
the “days of 49,” the 
various changes in the 
union, the transition 
from hand to machine 
composition, and the 
erection of the Union 
Printers’ Home at Colo- 
rado Springs, and the in- 
stallation of the old-age 
pension, the box section 
of the heading at the top 
of the page will receive 
appropriate recognition. 

A brief chronological 
collection of dates may 
serve as a fitting prelude. 

There was a meeting. of 

printers in the spring of 

1850, which resulted in 

the formation of the 

Pacific Coast Society of 

Compositors. This or- 

ganization had 100 mem- 

bers in 1851, and 14/ in 1852. In 1855 there was 
received a charter from the National Typographical 
Union, and the “Society” became Eureka Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 21. There was a reorganiza- 
tion in_1859, and a constitution was adopted, which 
was signed by 328 members. Eureka Union incor- 
porated in 1863, and a suspension followed the dis- 
astrous strike of 1870. Two years later a charter 
was forwarded by the International Typographical 
Union, and, owing to the fire, a duplicate adorns 
the walls of the Secretary-Treasurer’s office, show- 
ing that on August 14, 1872, eight members applied 
to the I. T. U. for affiliation, and San Francisco 
Typographical Union, No. 21, became part and par- 
cel of the labor movement of the country. 

The printers first sent a delegate East in 1867 
to the National Union Convention. 

There have been several papers published ex- 
clusively for the craft. In 1860 there was issued 
the Compositor, and one of the men whose names 
appeared at the head of the editorial columns is an 
officer of No. 21 today. During troublous times the 
knights of the stick and rule used the implements 
of the craft to. present their side of the controver- 
sies to the public. In 1888 there was started the 
Pacific Union Printer, which suspended publication 
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| in 1899 to allow a trade-union paper for the city 


of San Francisco to make its appearance in a clear 
field. 

Typographical men were at a premium during the 
gold rush. The wages paid in 1849 were $2.50 per 
1,000 ems (piece work), and time hands received 
$12.50 a day, with $2.50 an hour for overtime. One 
paper discontinued publication during those days 
“until the printers returned from the mines.” 

In the fall of 1860, the Yerba Buena Cemetery 
was closed. A subscription was taken up, and the 
bodies of three printers moved to Laurel Hill Ceme- 
tery and a deed for a lot 100 feet square procured. 
Especial care has been taken of the printers’ plot, 
and every month No. 21 pays for its maintenance. 

San Francisco Typographical Union, No. 21, has 
always taken an active part in every movement :of 
the wage-earners. Its money and energy have been 
devoted to the common cause, and its record is 
known to all. 


THE UNION PRINTERS’ HOME, COLORADO SPRINGS. 


If the organized printers of the land were asked to 
point to the project of which they are proudest, 
undoubtedly the Home for the aged and invalid 
would be selected. The old-age pension plan would 
have many admirers in a contest for the best bene- 
ficial measure yet devised by the International Typo- 
graphical Union, but the beautiful buildings at 
Colorado Springs, with their admirable appoint- 
ments, are surely a delight to the printer-heart. 

In May, 1857, at the New Orleans session of the 
National Typographical Union, there was a propo- 
sition offered to establish a home for the aged and 
invalid. It was again discussed in 1860, and at 
Cincinnati, in 1870, the assembled delegates deemed 
the measure impracticable. Similar action was taken 
in 1877, and the question was lost sight of until the 
session of 1882, at which time a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the advisability of caring for 
the worthy members of the craft. Nothing came 
of this action. In 1886, George W. Childs and A. 
J. Drexel presented $10,000 to the International 
Typographical Union, in session at Pittsburg, with- 
out condition or suggestion of any kind. 

A committee was appointed to consider the best 
method of disposing of the munificent gift, and it 


AN ORGANIZATION 
THAT HAS BUILDED 
AND IS BUILDING 


was decided to have each and every craftsman con- 
tribute the amount received for one thousand ems 
on May 12th (Mr. Childs’ birthday) for a period 
of five years. This was done, and the donation was 
multiplied several times. 

Proposals to establish homes for sick and indigent 
printers came from different sources. The one 
most popular was offered by Louis R. Ehrich of 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, in 1889. On behalf of 
the board of trade, he offered to deed to the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, in fee-simple, eighty 
acres of land lying within one mile east of Colorado 
Springs, provided the union printers would erect a 
Home on said land within two years, at a cost not 
less than $20,000. The motion to accept Mr. Ehrich’s 
offer was unanimously adopted. 

During the early part of 1891, bids were let for 
over $60,000 worth of construction work, and the 
Union Printers’ Home was dedicated on May 12, 
1892. Besides the officials of the International Ty- 

pographical Union, there 
were present on this oc- 
casion Senator Jacob H, 
Gallinger (an old-time 
printer), Governor Routt 
of Colorado, George W. 
Childs, and other men 
prominent in public life. 
The main edifice is 144 
feet long by 44 feet wide, 
with a wing to the rear 
of the north end 20 by 
40 feet. White lava 
stone was used, with red 
sandstone trimmings. 
Porches extend from the 
wing to the south end of 
the building on the first 
and second stories. 
Above the portico are 
the words: “Union 
Printers’ Home.” The 
inside finish is all natural 
white pine, except the 
stairway, which is of 
white oak with carved 
panels. The main build- 
ing contains seventy-five 
rooms, the kitchen, pan- 
tries, cold storage room, 
dining-room, closets, etc., 
being on the basement floor and convenient for all. 

In the middle 90s it was decided to build a hos- 
pital annex. The treatment of tuberculosis is aided 
wonderfully by the climate of Colorado Springs. 
The annex was completed and ready for occupancy 
during the latter part of May, 1898. It covers a 
space of 50 by 90 feet, is three stories in height, 
and Castle Rock lava stone was used in the con- 
struction. Out-door tents for consumptives are 
used in connection with the annex. 

The limitation of space prevents further descrip- 
tion. The beautiful grounds, with every facility to 
enjoy the surroundings, the library, the laundry 
and heating plant, and the superintendent’s cottage, 
should receive mention. All the buildings have 
architectural merit, and are in keeping with the 
general design. 

No better monument to the power of the trade 
union can be furnished than the home for the aged 
and invalid. Other Internationals contemplate simi- 
lar institutions to the one here described. The 
Home is a credit to all concerned, it has every 
accommodation for the comfort of the printer guests, 
and unionists belonging to the craft are willing 
contributors each month to the fund that keeps in 
perpetuation the splendid Union Printers’ Home. 
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AR 
“Seas 
The attention of readers ts called to the adver- 

tisers who have contributed so materially to make 
this Labor Day edition a success. There ts occa- 
sionally criticism from men who spend their money 
to place their goods before the public. Owing to 
the clientage of the LazBor CLARION, it is recognized 
as one of the best advertising mediums in the city. 
Stress is laid upon the necessity of keeping up the 
reputation of the paper on this special occasion, for 
the merchants have gone to expense to help us be- 
cause they realize they will be helping themselves. 
Patrenize our friends, and let them know that we 
appreciate their support. 


Don’t forget the literary exercises next Monday 
evening in the Sixteenth Street Theatre, near Mis- 
sion Street. There will be good addresses on labor 
topics, interspersed with musical numbers, and a 
cordial invitation is extended the public. 

x * * 

In eaci city and hamlet of this broad land, labor 
pays its respects to labor on the first Monday of 
September. Parades and games permit the physical 
evidence of interest , and literary exercises give 
chance for matchless eloquence, for the subject is 
one that concerns all. The problems of life are in- 
tertwined with the labor movement, and the dis- 
cussions cover a wide field. 

* *k &* 

The various articles in this issue telling the story 
of the union and what it has done in each specific 
instance is a somewhat new feature of labor jour- 
nalism. There isn’t one article that isn’t interest- 
ing. The different stories are approached from 
angles—one writer will take one view and another 
writer will differ—but the noticeable fact is that 
they all agree on the value of combination as a 
medium to get results. 

* * &* 

It was geod news to read that the boilermakers 
had affected a settlement of their differences last 
Sunday. Joseph F. Valentine, vice-president of the 
A. F. of L., was instrumental in arranging the con- 
ferences, and his advice was eagerly sought. Now 
that the past has been obliterated from the record, 
it is to be hoped that the future will see a restora- 
tion of harmonious relations based on the broad 
principles of the labor movement—fraternity and 
justice. 

* * & 

The wife of James D. Grahame died last Sat- 
urday. There are few men better known in the labor 
movement than Mr. Grahame. His work in con- 
nection with the Asiatic Exclusion League has been 
of a nature to bring him into close touch with a 
large number of wage-earners, and his son, Fred 
Grahame, is a member of the Laundry Workers’ 
Union. To both father and son we extend our 
condolence, and many friends will join us in ex- 
pressing sympathy. 
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A SET-BACK FOR THE ALLIANCE. 

It was refreshing to read that the Mayor of San 
Francisco and the President of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change had given the latest importation on the list 
ef walking delegates of the Citizens’ Alliance a 
shock from which it will take him some time to 
recover. The gentleman in question introduced the 
usual tirade against the unions on an occasion when 
co-operation between all should have been the ob- 
ject sought. If we are going to progress as a 
community in the ratio we should, there must be 
a realization of the necessity of considering the 
“other fellow’s point of view,” and there is no 
doubt that the harmonious relations that should 
exist are not going to be fostered by a man evi- 
dently alien to the tenets of democracy and the 
rights of labor. 

From Denver comes the voice of the late Herbert 
George, who was once a member of the Knights 
of Labor, then ran a weekly in the “Queen City 
of the Plains,” and tried various ventures before 
he assumed the role of manager of the local Al- 
liance. Mr. George tells wierd tales about hap- 
penings in San Francisco during his tenure of of- 
fice, and the source must be taken into considera- 
tion before we believe all we read. 

Now comes the new manager of the Citizens’ Al- 
liance with an attack on the unions at a meeting 
designed to secure all the help possible for home 
industry. Surely the gentleman doesn’t think that 
the first requisite is to set men at each others’ 
throats? In the iron trades there is an agreement 
between the unions and the Metal Trades Associa- 
tion. It has some time to run. It provides a reas- 
onable method of introducing the eight-hour day, 
and specifically states that any difficulties are to 
be the subject of conferences. Such being the 
case, why need a stranger to San Francisco and 
the iron trades industry endeavor to earn his salary 
by making himself so obnoxious that the chief ex- 
ecutive of the city and one of the leading citizens 
of the mercantile world—a gentleman who stands 
well with employers and employees—were obliged 
to leave the meeting in disgust at the sentiments 
expressed? It will be well to watch the individual 
responsible closely. He evidently desires to foment 
trouble, and there are many people who do not 
want to follow his lead. 

Experience has proved the fallacy of the “open- 
shop” doctrine. The employers have always claimed, 
and rightly so, the necessity and benefit of organiza- 
tion. The so-called “open shop” prevents the em- 
ployees combining to advantage. If organization is 
good for one, it is also good for the other. ( 

It is not the purpose of this article, however, to 
enter into a discussion of the demerits of the “open 
shop.” The object is to draw attention to the new 
comer among the gentlemen who have so long 
drawn salaries from the Citizens’ Alliance organi- 
zation, and ask whether it isn’t possible in some 
unmistakable way to let the delegate or manager 
know. that we have had all the industrial trouble 
necessary, and that he is not exercising either good 
judgment or commending himself to the mass of 
San Francisco’s citizens by doing what he can to 
stir the waters? 

There is only one satisfactory way to do business 
in this connection. If the Metal Trades Associa- 
tion or the Iron Trades Council has any grievance, 
the agreement calls for a conference, and the level- 
headed men on both sides will do their utmost to 
settle any difference satisfactorily to all concerned. 
Why should the manager of the Citizens’ Alliance 
interject himself into a discussion in such an un- 
warrantable way as to bring down on his head 
severe censure? In other words, wouldn’t it be 
better for the city if the man found some other 
Occupation, or returned whence he came? 

These remarks are not offered in any carping 
spirit, or in criticism of the individual as such. The 
fact is that meddling in industrial affairs has caused 
loss and suffering to the community, and the me- 
chanics and wage-earners generally are intelligent 
enough to desire San Francisco’s advancement. 


OUR EARLY LABOR DAY CELEBRATIONS 
BY C. H, PARKER. 

The issue of the Daily Report of May 11, 1886, 
gives a long account, under the heading “Brain and 
Brawn,” of the first Labor Day celebration held in 
San Francisco. Labor’s holiday was observed on the 
day named—May 11, 1886—but it was evidently a 
preliminary to the celebration held the following 
year, and which is still referred to in pride by the 
veterans of the trade-union movement. 

The second Labor Day celebration occurred twen- 
ty-one years ago—September 5, 1887. The first rain 
of the season fell on the same day. The program 
embraced literary exercises and games at Wood- 
ward’s Gardens, on Mission street, in the afternoon, 
a parade of unions and a ball in Woodward’s 
Pavilion at night, and a benefit game tendered to 
the Representative Council of the Federated Trades 
by the California Baseball League at Haight-street 
Park. On account of the rain, the ball game was 
postponed to the following week. The contest was 
between the Greenhood & Morans, of whom Col. 
T. P. Robinson was manager, and the Haverleys, 
whose interests were looked after by Henry Harris. 
The former club won the game and a gold medal. 
Captain J. J. Mone was the President of the League. 

Hamilton Dobbin, who soon afterwards became 
recording secretary of the Federated Trades and is 
now a policeman, was active in promoting the game 
features of the celebration. 

W. A. Bushnell was the President of the Feder- 
ated Trades Council and the Grand Marshal of the 
parade. C. H. Parker was Financial Secretary of 
the Council.and Treasurer of Labor Day Committee. 

Charles Grambarth, of Cigarmakers No. 228, E. 
W. Thurman of Typographical Union No. 21, George 
S. Gloyd of the Boot and Shoe Workers, Sidney 
Helliwell of the Cooks and Waiters, Frank J. Mc- 
Carthy of the Musicians (Treasurer of the Coun- 
cil), and Benjamin Davis of the Butchers were 
among the prominent members of the Labor Day 
committee, which embraced many others worthy of 
mention, but whose names are not now recalled. 

Edward Anderson secured the place at the head 
of the procession for the Coast Seamen. 

The rain interfered with the celebration to such 
an extent that a financial loss resulted, and for a 
short time the Representative Council of the Fed- 
erated Trades and Labor Organizations of the Pa- 
cific Coast was unable to pay its bills promptly. 
This condition of impecuniosity was abolished, how- 
ever, by two unofficial, after-adjournment, “rope-in” 
meetings, which were respectively presided over by 
V. Henry Hoffmeyer of the Musicians, and C. H. 
Parker of the Typographical Union, at which col- 
lections were taken up that wiped out the deficiency 
and restored the Council to solvency. 

Among the members of the Council at that time 
the writer recalls Andrew Furuseth and W. J. B. 
Mackay of the Coast Seamen, Herman Gutstadt of 
Cigarmakers No. 228, A. Dijeau of the Musicians, 
August Delabar of the Bakers, Daniel O’Connell of 
the Wood Carvers, James K. Phillips of the Prin- 
ters, Alfred Fuhrman (now an attorney) of the 
Brewers, and H. J. Rampe, M. H. Shepard and 
Stephen A. Born of the Cooks and Waiters. 

[Mr. Parker has presented the Lazor CLARION 
with a number of tickets of this celebration. They 
were printed in the days before the union label 
came, and are interesting as mementos. One 
ticket reads: “Haight street Park. .Labor Day, 
Sept. 5, 1887. Baseball Tournament tendered to 
The Representative Council of the Federated Trades 
by the California Baseball League. Admission (no 
reserved seats) 25 cents.” The other ticket says: 
“Woodward’s Gardens. Labor Day, Sept. 5, 1887. 
Grand Ball tendered to The Representative Council 
of the Federated Trades by the Labor Organizations 
of the Pacific Coast. Admission (Gentleman and 
Lady) 50 cents.” Recollections of other days are 
revived, by the celebration and the reference to the 
Haight street Park and Woodward’s.—En1Tor.] 


OFFICIAL LETTER FROM THE A. F. OF L. 


Dear Sirs AND BrotHers: In accordance with 
the instructions of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, we, its officers, de- 


sire to call to your attention the attitude—as ex-_ 


pressed in their platforms—of the two great poli- 
tical parties in regard to labor’s demands. 

The president and members of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor at- 
tended both the Republican and Democratic con- 
ventions for the purpose of presenting labor’s de- 
mands and asking their incorporation in the plat- 
forms in a manner which should clearly affirm the 
position of the workers, especially in relation to 
the abuse of the injunction and the right of the 
workers to organize and carry on the legitimate 
business of organization without being classed as 
trusts under the Supreme. Court interpretation of 
the Sherman anti-trust law. 

The two great parties have nominated their candi- 
dates for President, for Congress, and other places. 
They are appealing to you for support. It is most 
important that you: should know at first hand and 
officially what treatment was accorded labor in their 
great conventions where their official policy was 
formulated. 

The national convention of the Republican party, 
at Chicago, refused to incorporate the demands of 
labor in its platform, and instead inserted a plank 
on injunctions which indorses the existing abuse of 
the injunction as applied to labor disputes. 

The Democratic convention, at Denver, on the 
other hand, made labor’s demands a part of its 
platform. 

The members of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor acting as your rep- 
resentatives formulated labor’s demands and (with 
the exception of the preamble) offered them in ex- 
actly the same phraseology to both the Republican 
and Democratic conventions, as follows: 

“We therefore pledge the party to the enactment 
of a law by Congress, guaranteeing to the wage- 
earners, agriculturists and horticulturists of our 
country, the right of organized effort to the end 
that such associations or their members shall: not 
be regarded as illegal combinations in restraint of 
trade. 

“We pledge ourselves to the enactment of a law 
to prohibit the issuance of injunctions in cases 
arising out of labor disputes, when such injunctions 
would not apply when no labor disputes existed; and 
that, in no case shall an injunction be issued when 
there exists a remedy by the ordinary process of 
law, and which act shall provide that in the pro- 
cedure for the punishment of contempt of court, 
the party cited for contempt shall, when such con- 
tempt was not committed in the presence of the 
court, be entitled to a trial by jury. 

“We pledge the party to the enactment of an 
amendment extending the existing eight hour law 
to all Government employees, and to all workers, 
whether employed by contractors or sub-contract- 
ors doing work for or on behalf of the -federal 
Government. 

“We pledge the party to the enactment of a law 
by Congress, as far as the federal jurisdiction ex- 
tends, for a general employers’ liability act for in- 
ivry to body or loss of life of employees. 

“We pledge the party to the enactment of a law 
to the extent of federal jurisdiction granting wom- 
en's suffrage, and to submit a constitutional amend- 
ment for ratification to the States for the absolute 
suffrage of women co-equal with men. 

“We pledge the party to the enactment of a law 


c-e-ting a department of labor, separate from any . 


existing department, with a secretary at its head 
having a seat in the President’s cabinet. 

“We pledge the party to the enactment of a law 
for the creation of a federal bureau of mines and 
mining, preferably under the proposed department of 
labor, and the appropriation of sufficient funds to 
thoroughly investigate the cause of mine disasters, 
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so that laws and regulations may be recommended |” act covering injary-to body Or Toss Of life to” emn- 


and enacted which will prevent the Goxe maiming 
and loss of life in the mines. 

“We pledge the party to the enactment of a law 
for the establishment of United States Government 


postal savings banks.” 


-In response to labor’s demands the Republican 
convention adopted the following alleged injunction 
plank: 

“The Republican party will uphold at all times 
the authority and integrity of the courts, State 
and federal, and will ever insist that their powers 
to enforce their process and to protect life, liberty 
and property shall be preserved inviolate. We be- 


lieve, however, that the rules of procedure in the 


federal courts with respect to the issuance of the 
writ of injunction should be more accurately de- 
fined by statute, and that no injunction, or tem- 
porary restraining order, should be issued without 
notice, except where irreparable injury would result 
from delay, in which case a speedy hearing there- 
after should be granted.” 

At a glance, the plank adopted will be seen to be 
an evasion of the issue. It is an endorsement of 
the very abuse against which labor has justly pro- 
tested, and would, if enacted by Congress, give the 
authority of law for the issuance of injunctions in 
labor disputes, an authority which does not now 
exist. It is a pro-injunction, not an anti-injunc- 
tion, declaration. It would make more acute the 
wrongs by which the toilers are forced to bear the 
unjust, judicial burden of injunction discrimination. 

The Democratic convention placed the following 
planks in its platform in response to labor’s de- 
mands: 

LABOR PLANKS ADOPTED BY DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 

“The courts of justice are the bulwark of our 
liberties, and we yield to none in our purpose to 
maintain their dignity. Our party has given to the 
bench a long line of distinguished judges who have 
added to the respect and confidence in which this 
department must be jealously maintained. We re- 
sent the attempt of the Republican party to raise 
a false issue respecting the judiciary. It is an un- 
just reflection upon a great body of our citizens to 
assume that they lack respect for the courts. 

“It is the function of the courts to interpret the 
laws which the people create, and if the laws ap- 
pear to work economic, social or political injustice, 
it 1s our duty to change them. The only basis upon 
which the integrity of our courts can stand is that 
of unswerving justice and protection of life, per- 
sonal liberty, and property. If judicial processes may 
be abused, we should guard them against abuse. 

“Experience has proven the necessity of a modi- 
fication of the present law. relating to injunctions, 
and we reiterate the pledge of our national plat- 
forms of 1896 and 1904 in favor of.the measure 
which passed the United States Senate in 1896, but 
which a Republican Congress has ever since re- 
fused to enact, relating to contempts in federal 
courts, and providing for trial by jury in case of in- 
direct contempt. 

“Questions of judicial practice have arisen, es- 
pecially in connection with industrial disputes. We 
deem that the parties to all judicial proceedings 
should be treated with rigid impartiality, and that 
injunctions should not be issued in any cases in 
which injunctions would not issue if no industrial 
disputes were involved. 

“The expanding organization of industry makes it 
essential that there should be no abridgment of the 
right of wage-earners and producers to organize 
for the protection of wages and the improvement 
of labor conditions to the end that such labor or- 
ganizations and their members should not be re- 
garded as illegal combinations in restraint of trade. 

“We favor the eight hour day on all government 
work, 

“We pledge the Democratic party to the enactment 
of a law by Congress, as far as the federal juris- 
diction extends, for a general employers’ liability 


ployees. 

“We pledge: the Democratic party ‘to’ the enact- 
ment of a law ‘creating a Department of Labor, rep- 
resented separately in the President’s cabinet, which 
sepayemaent shall include the subject of mines and 
mining.” 

Compare these planks with ‘vile submitted by the 
A. F. of L. for adoption. They are substantially 
all that we asked. 

On the question of the injunction abuse the 
Democratic platform declares for the principle which 
the workers have maintained, viz: 

That injunctions should not be issued in any 
cases in which injunctions would not issue if no 
industrial disputes were involved. 

Equally clear and satisfactory is the declaration 
in favor of exempting labor from the operation 
of the Supreme Court decision (Danbury Hatters’ 
Case) under the Sherman anti-trust law. 

The expanding organization of industry makes 
it essential that there should be no abridgment of 
the right of wage-earners and producers to organize 
for the protection of wages and the improvement of 
labor conditions to the end that such labor organiza- 
tions and their members should not be regarded as 
illegal combinations in restraint of trade. 

The other declarations in the Democratic plat- 
form include things which the workers have de- 
manded for many years. 

We earnestly urge the workers and all good citi- 
zens to consider most carefully and thoughtfully 
the attitude of the two great political parties toward 
the fundamental rights and principles embodied in 
labor’s demands. Study their respective platforms 
and then vote as your conscience dictates. 

On the one hand we have a Republican Congress 
absolutely refusing to enact the demands of the 
workers for right and equitable legislation and 
boasting that it is willing to take the consequences. 
Following this action of Congress we have the con- 
vention of the Republican party scorning labor’s 
demands and adopting a so-called “injunction” 
plank which is an insult to the intelligence of every 
voter in the land. A plank which declares for the 
continuance and perpetuation of the abuse of the 
injunction process in its arbitrary application to 
labor disputes. 

The Republican party definitely lines up with 
the corporate interests of the country and defies 
the people to help themselves. 

The Democratic party endorses labor’s demands 
and pledges itself to carry them into effect if it is 
put into power. 

We earnestly ask you to make the choice which 
is in accordance with the best interests of your- 
selves and of all the people. If the men of labor 
and our friends fail to do their duty, they will have 
to reckon with even a worse condition of affairs 
than now obtains. 

We feel that we need not do more than state the 
facts above outlined. The workers and their friends 
have had experience in the past year of what the 
party now in power can do and intends to do. The 
very feeling of outrage and indignation which 
prompted the decision of the workers to use their 
political power to protect themselves will guide you 
as to how to cast your vote. 

ELECT YOUR FRIENDS AND DEFEAT YOUR ENEMIES. 

We urge the workers to take up this campaign 
with the utmost enthusiasm and energy. Scan every 
candidate’s record; study his party platform. Be 
not deceived by vague, unofficial, plausible assur- 
ances of friendship. Let partisan affiliations be cast 
aside in the great struggle to preserve the rights 
and the freedom, not only of the working people, 
but of all the people. 

Already the campaign of lying and misrepresen- 
tation is in full swing. Labor’s attitude and that 
of its representatives is falsely stated. Wrong con- 
clusions are purposely drawn in order to mislead 
eS ee 
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Delving into the history of the past, relative to 
the formation of the International Photo-Engravers’ 
Union of North America, it is interesting to probe 
amongst the incidents and environments of the 
photo-engravers of pioneer days in the craft for 
purposes of ascertaining the beginning or embryo 
existence of the elements that eventually gave birth 
to the splendid organization that has been reared 
by union photo-engravers. 

Prior to the year 1897, there were about six local 
unions of photo-engravers situated in as many cities 
in the United States. These local unions were affili- 
ated, at that time, with the International Typographi- 
cal Union, that organization claiming jurisdiction 
over all photo-engravers by nature of their close 
association and connection with the allied printing 
crafts. 

At that time there were about eighty photo-en- 
gravers employed in the city of Philadelphia. With 
a few exceptions these men knew little or nothing 
of the conditions that prevailed amongst the workers 
in: the craft outside of their own city. In the sum- 
mer of 1897, Augustus Parcher, of Baltimore, ad- 
dressed a communication to a photo-engraver in 
the city of Philadelphia in which he made an at- 
tempt to set forth the beneficial results to be ob- 
tained by organization. The suggestions conveyed 
in that communication were fruitful in results, for 
on October 17, of the same year, the Photo-En- 
gravers’ Union of Philadelphia was organized 
around a nucleus of forty charter members. 

True to the traditions of Philadelphia, the birth- 
place of liberty, the local union of photo-engravers 
proceeded to work along the lines of absolute in- 
dependence and repeatedly refused to affiliate its 
interests with any other organization than one that 
would be composed wholly of photo-engravers. 

Starting from a somewhat chaotic state of affairs 
in Philadelphia photo-engraverdom, the local union 
continued to make history. At its birth there was 
not, in the city of Philadelphia, any uniform scale 
of wages nor any stated number of hours per week 
for a photo-engraver to work; consequently a state 
of uncertainty prevailed. The employing photo- 
engravers, during this condition of affairs, were not 
even afforded the protection that was due them. 
In-a short time thereafter, these matters were all 
adjusted most satisfactorily to all concerned. The 
question. of a common wage-scale was first taken up 
and was adopted and agreed to by the employers. 
This agreement carried with it the observance of 
the eight-hour workday, the first concession of its 
kind in the photo-engraving history of those days. 
The Philadelphia Union continued to preach inde- 
pendence and favored the formation of a national un- 
ion.of photo-engravers. That local union had demon- 
strated its ability to cope successfully with all mat- 
ters pertaining to its interest and growth, and its 
members could not see any reason why the photo- 
engravers situated in other parts of the country 
could not do likewise. 

The first attempt to shape a course leading to the 
ultimate formation of an International Photo-En- 
gravers’ Union was made in the city of New York, 
in the month of January, 1898. The local union 
there had arranged for a social function for its 
members and friends and invitations to participate 
in the event were forwarded to the local unions of 
photo-engravers that were in existence at that time. 
Responses to these invitations were had from the 
local unions in the cities of Philadelphia, Boston 
and Baltimore, representatives from each of these 
local unions being present on the occasion. The 
matter of an International organization was fully 
discussed by these representatives at that time, and 
a temporary organization to propagate the idea was 
formed then and there. The idea crystallized in 
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international Photo Engravers’ Union of North America 


the month of October, 1900, when quite a respectable 
gathering of delegates assembled in New York with 
the avowed purpose of launching an International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. An organization was ef- 
fected on October 22, 1900. John R. Bevan, of 
Philadelphia, was elected president and W. Palmer 
Hall, of Washington, D. C., was elected secretary. 
A call for a convention of photo-engravers was is- 
sued to be held in the city of Philadelphia on No- 
vember 29, 1900. When this date rolled around, a 
permanent organization was effected, a constitution 
and by-laws was drafted and adopted and the fol- 
lowing officers elected to serve for the ensuing year: 
President, John R. Bevan, of Philadelphia; Vice- 
President, William L. Elliott, of Chicago; Secretary, 
W. Palmer Hall, of Washington; Treasurer, D. W. 
C. Cammeyer, of New York. 

Since the formation of the International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union in Philadelphia, yearly conven- 
tions have been held in different cities in the order 
here given: Chicago, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Buffalo, Minneapolis, Chicago, and the con- 
vention will be held this year in the city of New 
York. The progress of organizing the photo-en- 
gravers of America was accelerated by this forma- 
tion of an International union. Men fully competent 
to organize, devoted their time in commendable 
efforts to establish local unions wherever a suffi- 
cient number of photo-engravers were located. Lo- 
cal unions sprang into existence under their guiding 
influence, and local unions who owed allegiance to 
other organized interests threw off the yoke and 
pooled their fortunes. with the International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of America. Enthusiasm in the 
movement became general; the membership in- 
creased in bounds and before long a charter was 
granted by the American Federation of Labor and 
the independence of the International Photo-En- 
gravers’ Union of North America was complete. 

Looking back into the past, we find the history of 
the International Photo-Engravers’ Union of North 
America replete with many brilliant achievements. 
While the interests of its membership were of fore- 
most importance, at no time was the fact lost sight 
of that the organization was also in the field for 
the purpose of promoting the interests of the craft 
at large. To-day the organization has almost 
reached the pinnacle of perfection—a state of ex- 
istence realized only by the able and careful leader- 
ship of the men who have directed its affairs and 
the unswerving loyalty of its membership. The 
unqualified success of the International Photo-En- 
gravers’ Union of North America has been due, not 
to the disorganized conditions prevailing amongst 
employers but to the equitable demands and the 
broad-minded policies that have at all times been em- 
ployed in its negotiations with employers. This 
fact, combined with the conservative deliberative- 
ness in all its legislation has been a marked factor 
in winning the esteem and respect with which the 
organization is looked upon. 

More prominent in the work that was necessary 
to undertake this movement and establish the Inter- 
national Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America 
upon a solid foundation so as to keep intact and 
conserve its existence as a beneficent factor in the 
growth and advancement of the photo-engraving 
craft, can be mentioned the names of John R. Bevan 
and Chas. A. Stinson, of Philadelphia; Louis Flader, 
Chas. D. Stewart and Matthew Woll, of Chicago; 
H. E. Gudbrandsen, of Minneapolis; George W. 
Dunn and James J. Cain of New York. These men 
with one exception, were pioneers in the movement 
to organize the photo-ergravers. Associated with 
them have been the members who comprised the 
personnel of the various executive councils and the 
scores of active members who have done yeoman 
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services in furthering and accomplishing results aqd- 
vantageous to the interests of the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. Space 
forbids the portrayal of the excellent work they have 
done, but suffice to say, their names are enrolled 
upon the pages that mark the history and growth 
of the International Photo-Engravers’ Union of 
North America and their work has been fully ac- 
corded the merit that it deserves and is valued 
accordingly. 

The International Photo-Engravers’ Union of 


- North America stands first of all for progress. It 


has established the eight-hour workday; it has 
regulated the apprenticeship system; it has secured 
to its members an equitable wage scale; it provides 
a funeral benefit in the event of the death of one 
of its members; it provides for the care and treat- 
ment of its members who may become afflicted with 
tuberculosis by sending them to sanitoriums that 
have been approved and have received the highest 
indorsement of the medical profession, and defray- 
ing the expenses necessary in the treatment and 
care of patients so afflicted; it has accumulated a 
defense fund for the purpose of protecting the in- 
terests of its members against unfair encroachment; 
it has chartered forty-four local unions in as many 
cities throughout the United States and in Canada; 
it affords a wide field in which a competent work- 
man may dispose of his labor, and it insures good 
working conditions wherever he may go; during 
the period of its existence, it has aided materially 
in the development of competent workmen, and the 
present-day high-grade quality of workmanship is 
directly attributable to that fact. 

Membership in the International Photo-Engravers’ 
Union of North America imposes no obligations 
upon a man other than are perfectly legitimate. 
The principles of this organization are actuated 
with a desire to foster a spirit of harmony between 
employers and employees alike, for we believe this 
to be the true basis upon which depends the success 
of any organized trade movement. 

Amongst some of the questions that will receive 
consideration at the forthcoming convention of the 
International Photo-Engravers’ Union of North 
America, are those of ventilation and the sanitary 
conditions of workshops, the establishment of a tech- 
nical course for the advanced education of ap- 
prentices and journeymen members, the advisability 
of assisting in a campaign to further the enactment 
of national legislation that will protect the craft 
from foreign competition, and the further continu- 
ance of activity in the matter of having our label 
campaign advanced. 

The matter of devoting a searching inquiry in 
regard to the sanitary conditions of our workshops, 
with a view of suggesting some much needed re- 
forms’in the matter of ventilation and recommend- 
ing the introduction of appliances in the workshop 
that will greatly ameliorate any existing health- 
destroying conditions, has already been acted upon 
by a committee appointed for that purpose. The 
convention will act upon the recommendations pro- 
posed by this committee. It has been realized that 
if our efforts to assist in the stamping out of 
tuberculosis is to be effective, the sanitary condition 
of the workshop and the subsequent correction of 
any evils that may exist in that respect, must nec- 
essarily receive our initiatory consideration. The 
matter of securing to our members, especially the 
apprentices who are growing up in the craft, the 
benefits to be derived from a technical education 
based upon the most competent scientific re- 


‘search, is a question that must, sooner or later, 
‘occupy the attention of our members. The advan- 


tagés of a technical knowledge are obvious to the 
man of thought who desires to elevate himself. 
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We Told You So! 
It isn’t our fault if you haven’t bought 
a lot at Visitacion 


We have told you about the 
great car shops at Visitacion. 


We have told you why one mil- 
lion dollars a mile was expended 
on the approaches to Visitacion. 


We have told you about the 
thousands of men that will be em- 
ployed at Visitacion. 

We have told you about the en- 
ormous monthly pay roll at Visi- 
tacion—why, if the Visitacion pay 
roll was stacked up in silver dol- 
lars it would make a pile four 
thousand feet high—think of it, 
higher than Mt. Tamalpais. 

You can’t understand the real, 
true meaning of any statement we 
have made about Visitacion. You 
must see Visitacion. It will dawn 
upon you when you get there just 
why Visitacion enthusiasm reigns 
supreme. 

You simply can’t afford to miss 
the trip to Visitacion. 

It means a thousand times more 
to you now than any other trip 
you can make. 

It means more than merely see- 
ing Visitacion. 

It means to you a valuable in- 
sight into the rapid upward climb 
of real estate values about San Francisco. 


You will 


LOOKING SOUTH FROM VISITACION. BAY SHORE CUTOFF. 


We can’t make you go to Visita- 
cion—we can’t make you buy a lot 
in Visitacion—we can only show 
you what profits will be made by 
those who buy—and can prove it. 

Buyers at Visitacion have refused 
offers for their holdings which 
would earn them big profits—can 
you afford to stay away? Come to 
Visitacion and satisfy yourself so 
you can at least say, “I’ve been 
there.” 

We know you will want to say, 
“I own a lot at Visitacion—two lots 
—yes, three lots—the more you 
own the more certainly is cut down 
the distance to fortune, comfort 
and ease away from drudgery and 
the “daily grind.” 

Will you come? 

“There’s real estate education 
here”—that’s what a business man 
said after investigating and buying 
at Visitacion. 

Visitacion offers to wise men 
and wage earners the opportunity 
to rise without effort. 

Start today and put every spare 
dollar you have into good real es- 
tate, and you'll have made the best, 
safest, surest investment in the 
world. 


Visitacion lots purchased last week are worth more 


see improvements going on at a rate never paralleled 
in the history of the Pacific Coast. 

No city in the United States has a greater story to 
tell today than Visitacion. 

Go to Visitacion—see and hear it—no sane person 
can allow this glittering opportunity to slip by. Here 
you can see with your own eyes the laying of the cor- 
nerstone of fortune. 

We have stated in our advertisements that Visitacion 
would have a $10,000 station—It has. That lot buyers 
would make big money—they have. 
ae possession of a lot at Visitacion means some- 
thing. 

We can’t show you Visitacion here—we can’t bring 
Visitacion to you in an advertisement—but you can 
come as thousands have done—it’s only 11 minutes 
from 3rd and Townsend Streets. 


this week—lots purchased today will be worth more 
tomorrow. 

Don’t wait—accomplishment is the result of action— 
act now. 

Don’t worry—worry is the annihilator of ambition; 
don’t worry about buying a lot—Visit Visitacion—look 
around—stroll through one of the many parks, among 
the flowers—ferns—old oaks—bay trees and the under- 
growth of hazelnut—cross the deep ravines—nowhere 
will you find such beauty, sunshine and comfort. 

Come to Visitacion and the second invitation will be 
unnecessary—you'll come again. 

Make up your mind to learn all about Visitacion to- 
day—you can afford to stay awake nights until you do. 

Go and see the opportunity that Visitacion offers you 
—the investment of $5.00 a month—will give you the 


We could not tell you all about Visitacion if we used all the ad- 


vertising space in this paper. 


Seeing is believing—if you believe half you see at Visitacion—it will 
be more than you can find anywhere in the West today. Won’t you 


visit Visitacion at our expense? 


right to start on the 


road to independence. 


Why wait—come today—come early. 
Trains leave Sunday 9:30 and 11:15 a. m. and 2:10 p. m.; week days 
10 a. m. and 2:10 p. m., from Third and Townsend Streets. 


Come early--come on the 9:30 train 


COUPON L. C., 9-7. 


AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 
23 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Gentlemen: Send, without cost to me, ticket 
to VISITACION and return, literature, maps, 
and plans showing how the Southern Pacific 


Spent over eleven million dollars to make VISI- 
TACION what it is. 


Fill Out—Cut Off—Bring or Mail to Us. 


American 
Real Estate 
Company 


23 MONTGOMERY ST. 
1702 FILLMORE ST. 


San Francisco 
Telephone Kearny 111 


COUPON L. C., 9-7. 


AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 
23 Montgomery Street 
San Franciseo, Cal. 
Inclosed find $5.00 as deposit on lot at VISI- 
TACION. Please select best lot left. It is 


agreed that your selection is subject to my ap- 
proval or money to be refunded. 


Fill Out—Cut Off—Bring or Mail to Us. 
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‘Synopsis of Minutes of the"Regular Meeting 1 Held 
F sia August 28, 1908. 

Meeting called to order at 8:10 p. m., President 
Sweeney in the chair. Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed. 

CrEDENTIALS—Cooks—Anton Barslow, vice James 
Rustan. 

CoMMUNICATIONS—From the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor, laid over from the previous meet- 
ing was considered. Moved that we send two dele- 
gates to the convention of the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor. Carried. Moved that the nomi- 
nations be open for two meetings and the election 
held on Friday evening, September 11, 1908. Car- 
ried. 

ComMuNICcATIONS—Filed—From the Cigarmakers’ 
Union of Boston, Mass., stating that the strippers’ 
strike was over, “Harvard and Pippin Cigars” again 
fair. From the Central Federation of Troy, N. Y., 
thanking council for purchase of tickets. Referred 
to delegates of Asiatic Exclusion League. The Na- 
tional Asiatic Immigration League of the United 
States, relative to co-operation in Asiatic Exclusion 
legislation, referred to secretary for reply. From 
Homer D. Call, secretary of Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters of North America, for the opinion of the 
council on the question of granting a charter to the 
Chinese butchers of this city. Moved that the com- 
munication be received and that secretary be in- 
structed to notify them that this council is not in 
favor of organizing Japanese and Chinese. Carried. 

Reports oF Unions—Tailors—McMahon & Keyer, 
tailoring firm, have signed up. Milkers—Business 
quiet; some dairies discharging union milkers and 
hiring men from Murray & Ready. Hackmen— 
Business quiet; thank affiliated unions for their very 
hearty support in demanding their button. Bar- 
tenders—Business fair; request all unionists to de- 
mand their monthly button. Stablemen—Request 
those hiring horses for the Labor Day celebration 
to keep away from unfair houses. Butchers—Will 
close all day Admission Day and be open till 9 
o’clock on Labor Day. Upholsterers—Business good. 
Mission firms still purchasing Crescent Feather Co. 
non-union mattresses. Molders—Request that Coun- 
cil definitely act upon the proposition of installing 
blackboards in the meeting halls. 

SPECIAL OrDER OF Business—Consideration of the 
report of the law and legislative committee on 
Senate Constitutional amendment, No. 1, was taken 
up, and it was moved that Council concur in the 
recommendation of the law and legislative commit- 
tee disapproving of the proposed amendment. Car- 
ried. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE Report—The committee re- 
ported that Brother Valentine had been in attend- 
ance at meeting and had expressed himself as an 
optimist as to the chances of amalgamating the two 
‘lodges of Boiler Makers, No. 205, in this city. 
Brother Misner and the secretary were appointed 
to assist him in this matter. On the Retail Clerks’ 
communication stating that Harney & Gallagher and 
the Clarion stores were unfair. Committee reported 
that upon investigation it was found that the store 
of Harney & Gallagher was fair, and recommended 
to the Council that Retail Clerks’ Union, No. 432, 
be requested to explain why they had not notified 
the Council that this store is fair, also why its 
committee failed to appear when summoned. Dele- 
gate Post explained-that since the communication 
had been sent to this Council, the store of Harney 
& Gallagher had become unionized and that he had 
been present Monday night but on account of ill- 
ness could not wait to be admitted to the committee 
room. On the complaint against one of the local 
unions, the committee in view that the matter had 
apparently been adjusted, postponed further action 
indefinitely. The committee recommends that the 
Council appropriate the sum of $25.00 to purchase 
500 copies of the Labor Day edition of the Lazor 


“EABOR CLARION, 


SY SCEARION, ‘to be distributed in the Sixteenth Street 


theatre on the evening of Labor Day. Report of 
committee concurred in. 

OrGANIzING CoMMITTEE—Reported that they had 
organized by electing J. O. Walsh chairman, and 
Wm. Wright, secretary, and that the future meet- 
ings of the committee would be held on the first 
and thiry Fridays of each month, at 7:30 p. m. They 
recommended that the back dues of the Cap Makers 
be refunded and that the credentials of their dele- 
gates be seated. Concurred in. They also reported 
that the president and secretary of the committee 
would visit the Cap Makers’ Union. 

Lasor Day CommitreeE—Reported final arrange- 
ments for the line of march and that divisions would 
form as follows: No. 1, Allied Provision Trades 
Council, Davis Street; No. 2, City Front Federa- 
tion, Front Street; No. 3, Iron Trades Council, Bat. 
tery Street; No. 4, Miscellaneous Trades, Sansome 
Street. The committee also reported the program 
for the evening, and the colors to be worn by the 
different marshals and their aides, and that maps 
had been provided for the information of the mar- 
shals. Committee report concurred in. 

The drawing for places in the Misceallaneous Di- 
vision was proceeded with, and resulted as follows: 
Ist, Leather Workers; 2nd, Tailors; 3rd, Carriage 
Workers; 4th, Janitors; 5th, Retail Delivery Driv- 
ers; 6th, Sugar Workers; 7th, Gas Workers; 8th, 
Boot Blacks; 9th, Sailors; 10th, Pavers and Ram- 
mermen; 11th, Garment Workers; 13th, Clerks. The 
Ice Wagon Drivers requested permission to parade 
with the Allied Provision Trade Council. Dele- 
gate M. P. Scott invited them to parade with the 
division, and by unanimous consent, the Ice Wagon 
Drivers were assigned to the Allied Provision 
Trades Council division. On motion, duly made and 
seconded, the Garment Workers were given first 
place in the Miscellaneous Division. 

Delegate Regan of the Bartenders, called the at- 
tention of the Council to the fact that they were 
having trouble with-Schuetzen Park, and demanded 
to know if the musicians would be allowed to play 
at that park, if the bartenders were unfair. After 
considerable debate an amendment was carried that 
a special committee, consisting of the president and 
secretary, act in the capacity of peacemakers and at- 
tempt to adjust the differences between the bar 
tenders and the management of Schuetzen Park. 
Carried. 

The Trustees reported that they had audited the 
accounts of the financial secretary and the treasurer, 
and found them correct for the last quarter. The 
report was ordered printed in the Lazor CLARION. 

Auditing committee reported favorably on all 

bills. Warrants were ordered drawn for same. 
- The committee appointed to question judges in 
the matter of personal injuries cases reported that 
it had drawn up a letter to be presented to the Hon. 
Geo. A. Sturtevant, Presiding Judge, Superior Court, 
asking for further particulars in this regard, and 
also a letter to Judge Jas. A. Cooper, Presiding Jus- 
tice, District Court of Appeals of California, and to 
Hon. W. H. Beatty, Chief Justice, Supreme Court 
of California, to the same effect, and requesting the 
Council’s permission to forward the letter to these 
gentlemen. Moved that the committee be empow- 
ered to forward the communication in the name of 
the Council. Carried. 

CoMMITTEE oN Inyunctions—Recommends that 
all local unions be communicated with in order that 
their attention might be drawn to the appeal for fin- 
ancial assistance, to carry on the campaign of the 
A. F. of L., and that they be requested to con- 
tribute as liberally as their treasuries will permit, 
and that contributions be sent to Frank Morrison, 
secretary of the A. F. of L, They further recom- 
mend that the delegates call the particular attention 
of the unions to this appeal and to recommend to 
individual members that they personally contribute. 

Delegate French moved that the Council donate 
the sum of $100.00 to the A. F. of L., to assist it 
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in this campaign. The matter was referred to the © 
Executive Committee for action. 

Delegate Haggerty inquired if the Council had 
received a petition in reference to Wm. Buckley, 
requesting clemency at the governor’s hands. He 
was informed that the petition had not as yet been 


{ received. Moved that when the petition in behalf 


of Wm. Buckley is presented, that the president and 


' secretary of the Council be empowered to sign same 
in-its natne. 


Carried. 

UNFINISHED Bustness—Moved that the boycott on 
McMahon & Keyer Co. be raised. Moved that the 
record be made clear by raising the boycott on the 


' Hayes Park Laundry. Carried. 


Delegate McLaughlin brought up the question of 


; teamsters and requested that the secretary, while in 
' Washington, acquaint the Executive Council of the 


A. F. of L. with the substance of his report, rela- 
tive to the amalgamation of the two International 
divisions. Moved that the secretary be allowed the 
sum of $25.00 to pay his expenses while in attend- 
ance at the sessions of the Executive Council of 
the A. F. of L. Carried. Delegate Decker read ex- 
cerpts from the proceedings of the International 
Brotherhood of Téamsters, relating to the amalga- 
mation of the two International organizations, and, 
that, in his opinion, it was not impossible to bring 
the two contending factions together. 

New Business—The chair declared nominations 
open for delegates to the State Federation of La- 
bor and the following: brothers were nominated: 
Geo. A. Tracy, Wm.' P. McCabe and Charles Sis- 
kron. Moved that nominations be closed for the 
evening. 

ReceIpts—Bookbinders—Bookbinders, $6.00; Bar- 
bers, $14.00; Gas Workers, $10.00; Pile Drivers, 
$6.00; “Mailers, $4.00; Soap Workers, $4.00; Wait- 
ers, No. 30, $20.00; Pie Bakers, $2.00; Tailors, No. 
2, $6.00; Milk Wagon Drivers, $8.00; Shoe Clerks, 
$12.00; Bottle Caners, $2.00. Total, $94.00. 

Expenses—A, 3. Gallagher’s salary, $30.00; tele- 
gram to A. F. of L. for Barber Shop Porters, $2.15; 
Miss May Wheeler’s salary, $20.00; P. O’Brien, sal- 
ary for August, $10.00; J. J. Kenny, salary for Aug- 
ust, $15.00; Brown & Powers, stationery, $2.50; 
A. J. Gallagher, expenses while in Washington at- 
tending Executive Council of A. F. of L., $25.00. 
Total, $104.65, 

Meeting adjourned at 11:30 p. m. 

ee 
“WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t 
-Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are re- 
quested to cut this list out and post it at home. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Atchinson, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

M. Hart, furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore street. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk street. 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness avenue. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend street. 

American Tobacco Company. 

McRoskey Sanitary Bedding Company, Golden 
Gate avenue and. Gough street. 

Brockton Shoe Company, 1025 Fillmore Street. 

Guadaloupe Dairy. 

Terminus Barber Shop, J. F. Brown, proprietor, 
16 Market street. 

Golden Gate Stables, 806 Buchanan. 

Moraghan Oyster Company. 

. United Cigar Stores. 

M. A. Gunst Cigar Stores. 

~Sutro Baths, 

———_@___ 


Have. you got your $20 check yet? See advertise- 
ment on last inside cover page. eee 


———_@—______ 
Demand ‘union-label cigars and tobacco. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


The Sailors’ Union of the Pacific was organized 
at San Francisco on March 6, 1885. 


It was said of a certain statesman of recent 
times that he could make a budget read like a 
romance. Some such power—the power to make 
plain facts. appeal to the imagination—is needed 
to make--the-facts of ofganization among the 
seamen on the Pacific Coast. read like the wonderful 
story it is,.a story of hopes realized, of dreams 
come true, a story which, probably more than any 
other in the wide range of the world’s labor move- 
ment, points the moral and adorns the tale of 
man’s unending struggle for justice. 


It is one thing to describe the conditions of the 


seamen .and to contrast these conditions with those 
obtained by the power of organization; it is quite 
another thing to grasp and, as it were, materialize, 
the spirit that animated the organization and of 
which the improvement in conditions is but a par- 
tial, and, indeed, a vague and incoherent expression. 

The writer or reader of the history of organization 
among the seamen of the Pacific Coast must go 
back in spirit to that period “when the world was 
young” and the great oceans lay between the scat- 
ered races of mankind, inviting the strong and re- 
pelling the weak, when honor, fame and wealth 
were the lot of these who “went down to the sea 
in ships and did business on the great waters.” 
The seaman of that ancient time was a leader among 
his fellows. His was the proud distinction of 
equality in the social, and superiority in the indus- 
trial field. 

In an age in’which the path of progress and civil- 
ization was blazed by the sword, the seaman, by 
virtue of his command over that element which, 
even to this day, has been the most potent field of 
military exploit, was rightly esteemed as the 
equal of those engaged in any sphere of ac- 
tivity. -At a time when labor was universally regard- 
ed as a condition of servitude to which men were 
condemned by the misfortune of birth or of way, 
the seaman enjoyed the rights and privileges of a 
freeman. 

In the intervening period the relative position of 
seaman and landsman has been changed—in fact re- 
versed. The sea has retained and indeed increased 
its importance, both in the commercial and in the 
military sense, but the seaman has lost the advan- 
tages which he formerly enjoyed in comparison 
with his fellows on land. 

With the passage of time and the softening influ- 
ences of civilization the land workers have outstrip- 
ped the seamen in the improvement of the conditions 
«1 labor in respect both to the purely economic anu 
_ to the legal aspect of these conditions. The loss 
suffered by the seaman has been not only: relative 
but positive; not only has he failed to maintain his 
original position as chief among the world’s workers, 
but he has suffered the imposition of disabilities, 
social, industrial and legal, which were known only 
among landfarers in early times. It is as though 
in the race for liberty and equality among men the 
landsman, having caught up with the seaman, had 
cast the burden of his remaining disabilities upon 
the shoulders of the latter. 

To re-establish his profession in its rightful place 
among the world’s arts and crafts; to re-establish 
himself in his rightful place among the world’s cit- 
izenship; to secure.for himself that material com- 
pensation to which he is entitled in a just appraise- 
ment of industrial or labor values, and, while keep- 
ing these objects in view, to increase his capacity 
for service in the cause of all other classes of labor 
—these are the objects and this the spirit for which 


and in which the seamen of the Pacific Coast were | 


organized twenty-three years ago. 


SAILORS’ UNION OF THE PACIFIC 


Only by a true appreciation of ‘the standard of 
measurement thus established, and only by a full 
participation in the spirit by which the seamen have 
been inspired can the work of the seamen’s unions 
be estimated ‘at its real worth. Lacking these es- 
sentials, the history of that work becomes merely 
so much “fact and figure,” a history intelligible, it 
may be, to cold reason, but affording neither stim- 
ulus to the heart nor comfort to the soul. 


When first established, in 1885, the seamen’s or- 
ganization was named the Coast Seamen’s Union 
and its membership was confined to the men em- 
ployed on sailing vessels. Shortly afterward a union 
was formed among the men employed on steam 
vessels, this body being known as the Steamship 
Sailors’ Protective Association. In 1891, these two 
bodies combined and adopted the present title of 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific. °® 

Having been brought into existence by the pres- 
sure of conditions common to the seaman’s life in 
all parts of the world, the Union immediately at- 
tacked these conditions with a view to their prompt 
and complete extermination. Within a very brief 
period the Union had met and grappled with every 
phase of the situation confronting it, with the cour- 
age of hope and the enthusiasm of youth. The sea- 
men learned, at the expense of many hard knocks, 
that courage and enthusiasm do not alone suffice in 
a contest with wrongs so old as to have become, 
in a manner of speaking, the “vested rights” of 
those who perpetrate them. Time and again the 
Union was thrown back upon its last line of de- 
fense, exhausted and well-nigh disrupted—but not 
discouraged—in the struggle with an enemy en- 
trenched behind the bulwarks of custom, aided by 
the machinery of the law and emboldened by the 
mistaken sympathy of press and public opinion. 

After years of varying fortune, or rather misfor- 
tune, in the effort to improve conditions by direct 
means, the Union turned its attention toward se- 
curing an. improvement in the laws governing sea- 
men. The chief obstacles to reform in the seaman’s 
life may be briefly described by the terms imprison- 
ment for desertion (i. e., for leaving a vessel before 
the expiration of the term for which the seaman 
had been engaged), the allotment system (signing 
away wages to the crimp or boarding-master), and 
the holding of the seaman’s clothing for debt al- 
leged to be due the crimp or boarding-master. The 
conditions here described were each created and 
maintained by the maritime laws of the country 
and were in keeping with the maritime laws of all 
nations. 

It will be seen that these conditions rendered the 
seaman practically helpless in his own behalf. The 
law of imprisonment for desertion tied the seaman 
to his vessel as effectually as the slave laws bound 
the negro to the soil of his master. The allotment 
system was so operated as to compel the seaman 
to sign away a considerable portion of the wages 
about to be earned, as the only alternative of idle- 
ness, while the law under which the crimp could 
hold a seaman’s clothing for debt increased the 
power of the former to compel the acceptance of 
such terms as he might offer. Practically, therefore, 
the seaman lived in a state of bondage either to the 
ship or to the crimp. 

The Union in 1892 appointed a committee to draft 
amendments to the maritime law. This being done, 
a bill embodying these amendments was presented 
in Congress by the Hon. James G. Maguire, who 
was then the Representative in Congress from the 
Fourth Congressional District of California. 

After much discussion, during which the shipping 
and. commercial interests opposed the measure with 


A DEFENDER OF THE 
RIGHTS OF THOSE 
WHO SAIL THE SEAS 


all the force at their command, the bill was passe. 
in 1895. The law thus placed upon the Nationa! 
statutes has since been known as the Maguire Ac:. 
Thus the seamen secured their freedom from thos- 
legal pains and penalties which had theretofors 
kept them in a condition of complete subservience 
either to their employers or to those classes whic}; 
lived and prospered: by preying upon them, 


The main features of the Maguire Act applied 
only to the seamen in the coastwise trade. In 1808 
the White Act passed Congress, thus extending the 
provisions of the first-named law to the seamen en 
gaged in the foreign-going, as well as in the coas; 
wise trade. The passage of these two measure: 
besides greatly ameliorating the minor hardships 
of the seaman’s life, accomplished his entire liber, 
tion in the matter of the disposition of his person, 
wages and personal belongings. In these essentia] 
respects the seaman, for the first time in many years, 
indeed centuries, was placed upon a plane of equality 
with his fellows on land. The seaman had achieved 
bis freedom under the law, thus making it possible 
for him to secure other improvements in his lot by 
negotiation between the Union, and the ship. 
owners. 


From the day of its establishment the Sailors’ 
Union has recognized and practiced the principle of 
federation among the organizations of labor in al! 
crafts. In 1885, the Union, while yet in its swaddling 
clothes, took part in the formation of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council (then known as the Council 
of Federated Trades), and it has, been affiliated 
with that body ever since. It is also affiliated with 
the California State Federation of Labor, and, 
through its agencies at the various Coast ports, 
with like bodies in other States. 


The organization and federation of the entire 
seafaring craft of the United States has always been 
an object of prime consideration with the Union. 
In 1892 the International Seamen’s Union of 
America was formed by the three unions of seamen 
then existing in the United States, the Lake Sea- 
men’s Union, Atlantic Coast Seamen’s Union and 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific. Inthe intervening 
period the work of organizing has been pushed with- 
out intermission, so that now the Sailors’ Union 
forms part of a chain of maritime unions embracing 
sailors, firemen, cooks and stewards, bay and river- 
men, fishermen—in short, “all hands’—in all the 
maritime localities of the country, the Atlantic Coast, 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Great Lakes and the Pa- 
cific Coast, including Hawaii and Alaska. 


The Sailors’ Union, through the International 
Seamen’s Union, is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and the International Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation, the latter a body of 
world-scope with headquarters in Europe. The prin- 
ciple of federation is carried still further through 
an arrangement with the Australasian Seamen's 
Union, under which that body and the Sailors’ Un- 
ion “exchange cards,” that is, recognize and re- 
ceive each other’s members as they travel to: and 
fro on the Pacific Ocean. 


Two years after its establishment, namely, in 1887, 
the Union published an official organ, the (Coast 
Seamen’s Journal, which has been issued weekly 
ever since, carrying the message of good cheer to 


‘the seamen and all other classes of labor in all parts 


of the world. The Union pays Shipwreck Benefit 
of $50, Death Benefit of $75 and Strike Benefit of 
$5 per week. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the Sailors’ Union 
of the Pacific, so far as the same may be communi- 
cated “in black and white.” The rest must be left 


.to the-imagination of “those who know.” 


OFFICIAL LETTER FROM THE A. F. OF L. 
(Continued from Page 21) 
eee Shokan ne eS Se eee 
Labor and its friends from the concerted action 


which will tend to protect and preserve our indus- 
trial and civic rights. 

Wherever a man decries and discourages the 
efforts of the workers to unite and use their po- 
litical power, scan his motives—they will not be 
difficult to discover. : 

We trust that the perception of the motive behind 
such statements and the application of ordinary 
common sense on the part of the people will be 
sufficient to render harmless the lying attacks from 
any quarter. 

Conscious of an unswerving purpose to serve our 
fellow-workers, our fellow-men, in all things which 
will safeguard and protect their just rights and 
interests, which will promote their constitutional 
liberties and freedom, we shall in the future, as in 
the past, endeavor to do our duty and render ser- 
vice to the best of our ability without regard to 
flattery on the one hand or browbeating and bull- 
dozing tactics on the other. We shall rely on the 
earnestness, honesty, and intelligence of our fellow- 
workers and count upon their loyalty to the great 
cause of labor, which, in the last analysis, is loyalty 
to themselves and their country. 

We now call upon the workers of our common 
country to stand faithfully by our friends, oppose 
and defeat our enemies, whether they be candidates 
for President, for Congress, or other offices, whether 
executive, legislative or judicial. 

Stand-by your unions; let the spirit of unity, 
fraternity, justice and love of freedom guide you. 

By order of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Fraternally yours, 
Sam’L Gompers, President A. F. of L. 
FRANK Morrison, Secretary A. F. of L. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
‘SamueL. Gompers, President. 
FRANK Morrison, Secretary. 
Joun B. Lennon, Treasurer. 
JAmMes Duncan, First Vice-President, 
JouHn MitcHett, Second Vice-President. 
JAMES O'CONNELL, Third Vice-President. 

Max Morris, Fourth Vice-President. 

Dents A. Hayes, Fifth, Vice-President. 
Danie. J. Keere, Sixth Vice-President. 
Witt1aM D. Huser, Seventh Vice-President. 
JosepH F, VALENTINE, Eighth Vice-President. 
—___@ 

“Deputy State inspectors of West Virginia have be- 
gun a thorough inspection of all the mines in the 
State to determine to what extent the mining laws 
passed over a year ago are being observed. 

—_a> 

“Samuel B. Donnelly, ex-President of the I. T. U,, 
now Secretary of the’ National Civic Federation, 
has been selected as the orator for Labor Day by 
the unionists of Charleston, West Virginia. 

—<—__@—_____ 

If the rumor is true concerning the amalgamation 
of all the employees of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford railroad system, both on steam and 
trolley roads, the claim is made that the organization 
will number 40,000 men. 

———_@—_____—_- 

As a result of complaints made by the Vallejo 
(Cal.) trades council orders have: been issued by 
the Navy Department to observe the provisions of 
the California child labor law in employing boys at 
the Mare Island navy yard. 


Attest : 


’ 


The Legislature of Massachusetts has just in- 
creased the limit of work for women and children 
in factories. from'54 hours a week to 56 hours. 
After some sharp discussion a proviso was added 
that the amendment should not go into effect until 
January 1, 1910. Before that date the club women 
of the State hope to have the law altered again to 
the advantage of the women and children. 


LABOR 
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RENT DAY AGAIN 


There’s no one calls with more persistent regularity than the RENT 
MAN. 

Have you ever stopped to count up how much money you have given 
your landlord? Well, don’t—there’s no use crying over spilt milk—but 
stop now! 

Parkside helps you out of the difficulty by offering you a home on a 
rent paying basis. Pay a small amount of cash and the balance in eight four- 
monthly payments—the same as you pay for rent—and the home is yours. 

These cottages are already built—each has five cozy rooms and bath— 
porch and yard in the back and a lawn in front—street work done—gas, 
electricity, sewers. 

Forty homes have been sold within the last few weeks and are now 
occupied-—only a few left—don’t delay. 

To see them is to buy. Come to-day! 

Parkside has an invigorating climate and beautiful marine view. 

A five-cent fare takes you from your home at Parkside to the center of 
the business district. 


See the Model Cottage furnished by the 
Sterling Furniture Company 


LOTS AT A PRICE 


Now is the time to buy a homesite at Parkside—the prices are going to 
advance fifty per cent in a few months. 

Five years to pay. No interest. No taxes. In five years your money 
will have doubled. That's 20 per cent a year. Big interest and norisk. 
We've a very interesting selling proposition for younow. Ask us aboutit. 


COME TO-DAY—-COME SUNDAY 


PARKSIDE REALTY COMPANY 


of San Francisco 
409 Crocker Building 


Messrs. 
Parkside Realty 
Company 


of San Francisco. 


Also for Sale by 
. G. H. UMBSEN & CO. 


Gentlemen: Please mail me copy 
of Parkside Magazine and tell me how 
I can save my rent money. 


20 Montgomery Street 
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The Johnson-Locke Mercantile Com- 
pany San Francisco Agents 


“SHIP OWNERS 


Shipping 
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Commission 
310 California Street 


San Francisco 
_ California 
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AMERICA. _. 
LOCAL UNION No, 131. 
“The United Garment Workers of America, Local 


Union’ No. 131, of San Francisco, was organized in 
: December, 1900. The membership ‘is composed of 


the women workers in the clothing trade, in the 
manttfacture of both made-to-order Sars ready-made 
garments. 


The union was formed for the purpose, chiefly, of 


| protecting the workers in the trade against the con- 


| largely. by Chinese and sweat-shop workers. 


| “ditions then prevailing. At that time the clothigg 


trade of San Francisco and vicinity was carried on 
The 
resultant low wages and other conditions prejudicial 
to health and morals. rendered it. impossible for 
women and girls to secure employment in the trade 


- upon terms compatible with a decent standard of 


‘living. Qrganization became necessary for the pur- 


pose of enabling the women and girls then engaged 
in the ttade to withstand the demoralizing compe- 
tition of Chinese and sweat-shop workers and at 
the same time establish conditions under which it 
would be possible for women and girls to engage in 
the clothing trade without loss of self-respect. 

The Union made its influence felt immediately in 
the direction of improved conditions, among which 
may be named an increase of from ten to twenty 
per cent in wages and a reduction in the length of 
the workday from nine to eight hours. In a sense 
the most important achievement of the Union has 
beén the establishment of sanitary conditions in 
the workshops and of rules for the conduct of the 
trade which greatly reduce the hardships formerly 
imposed upon the workers. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, all the firms engaged in the manufacture 
of clothing in San Francisco and vicinity recognize 
the Union and comply with its rules. 

The union label of the United Garment Workers 
of America has proved of great value, not only as 
a protection to the union itself, but also as a guide 
to the purchaser and as a guarantee of fairness on 
the part of the firms using it. 


WHEN PURCHASING CLOTHING 


SEE THAT THE ARTICLES BEAR THIS. LABEL 


The Garment Workers’ label, a fac-simile of 
which is here presented, is granted only to firms 
which observe all the rules of the Union, so that its 
appearance upon any article is a guarantee that the 
article has been manufactured under fair conditions! 
of employment. Chief among the kinds of clothing 


upon which the label may be found are coats, pants,' 


vests, overalls, shirts, jumpers, and other articles of 
mechanics’ clothing. 


- In addition to the direct benefits derived by the 
members in the form of increased wages, shorter: 


workday and improved sanitary and working con- 
ditions, the Union pays a Sick Benefit of $5 per week 
to those members who may be temporarily disabled. 

The Union since its establishment has taken «an 
active part in the work of the general labor move- 
ment. 
Garment Workers of America, the national body. of, 
the craft, the Union is affiliated with the California: 
State Federation of Labor and the San Francisco 
Labor Council. In every possible way: the Union 
endeavors to do its full duty to the principles of the 
labor movement. In return it asks only that the 
members of other crafts and the sympathizers with 
decent labor conditions among the public at large 
shall assist it by demanding the union label of the 
United Garment Workers when purchasing clothing, 
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UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF 


In addition to membership in the United 


Chas. lyons 


London Tailor 


UNION LABEL USED . 


Suits 2-2" $20 up 
Trousers $5 up 
Overcoats $25 up 


771 M ARKET ST. Between Third and 


Fourth Sts. 


731 VAN NESS AVE. ®esveep Turk 
1432 FILLMORE ST. 


Between Ellis 
and O’Farrell 


FALL STYLES 
ARE HERE 


We want your wife, mother, sister and 
children to call and inspect our beautiful 
.Women’s 


Suits, Coats, Millinery, 
Furs, and Silk Petticoats 


We have the best selection in years 
at the most 


REASONABLE PRICES 


and if 
you want 


CREDIT 


you’re welcome 


CHICAGO TAILORING CO. 
1112-1114 Van Ness Avenue 


LA GRANDE & WHITES 


LAUNDRY CO. 


OFFICE & WORKS 234-12™ ST. 
BET. HOWARD & FOLSOM § STS. 


San Francisco, = - 


- PHONE MARKET 1690. _ 


GAS WORKERS’ UNION, NO. 9840. 

Gas Workers’ Union, No. 9840, of San Francisco, 
was organized on April 24, 1892. At that time there 
were four companies engaged in the manufacture 
and distribution of gas in this city. No uniform 
wages were paid; the men received any sum 
they would work for. The wage ‘of the laborer was 
one dollar and seventy-five cents ($1.75) to two 
dollars ($2.00) for a ten-hour day, while other men 
in the distributing department received $2.25, $2.50, 
and some as high as $3.00 a day. In the manufac- 
turing department the wages were from $2.25 to 
$3.50 for twelve hours. 

The Gas Workers’ Union is what might be termed 
an industrial organization, inasmuch as it is com- 
posed of laborers, semi-skilled and skilled mechanics. 
The first object in view after the organization was 
perfected was to establish a uniform wage in the 
different departments, so in November, 1902, there 
was submitted to the San Francisco Labor Council, 
for its indorsement, a wage scale asking for a mini- 
mum wage of $2.25 and a nine-hour day for the 
men in the distributing department, and a minimum 
wage of $85 per month and an eight-hour day for 
the men in the manufacturing department. After 
about two months had been consumed in explaining 
the different parts of the document to the executive 
committee, the request was indorsed and presented 
to the different companies, and on February 1, 1903, 
every company in the city had signed up and given 
all that was asked. The following year the Union 
requested a minimum wage of $2.50 and an eight- 
hour day for all of the men, with a slight increase 
in wages generally, and were successful in nearly 
every department, and every year since (with the 
exception of two) the members of the organization 
received better conditions. 

The members of the Gas Workers’ Union owe 
their success to two of the most essential features 
of the trade-union movement, viz: unity and con- 
servatism. Owing to the conservative policy adopted 
by the Union, its members are on the most friendly 
terms with their employers, and when any difficulty 
or misunderstanding occurs (which, by the way, 
are few and far between), the representatives of 
both parties get together and the matter is settled 
in a manner satisfactory to all concerned. 

In 1906 the local union of San Francisco, realizing 
that their brother workers in other parts of the State 
were not getting the conditions that they should, 
organized the District Council of Gas Workers of 
California, and through the District Council se- 
cured an eight-hour day and an increase in wages 
for the men in San Jose and Sacramento, thereby 
illustrating the advantages of combination and show- 
ing that trade unionists take a brotherly interest in 
the concern of their fellows, regardless of locality. 

If those who talk loud and often about the vir- 
tues (?) of the “open shop” would only stop and 
consider the situation of the workers before the 
days of organization, and then compare the differ- 
ence now, they would, if fair-minded, forever hold 
their peace. No unionist takes the ground that the 
organizations of workers are perfect, or that all the 
members of unions are any better than an equal 
number taken from some other walk of life. He 
does say, however, that the “open shop,” as he very 
distinctly remembers it, not from theory, but from 
Practice, gave absolutely no protection. The hours 
were long, the wages poor, the sanitary conveniences 
not what they should be, and, altogether, there was 
Opportunity for improvement. 

In company with a host of other organizations, 
the Gas Workers’ Union is glad to pay its tribute 
to the trade union, and at this holiday time repre- 
sented by Labor Day, it extends the hand of good 
fellowship to those who are associated with the great 
industrial movement of the present day. 
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Have you got your $20 check yet? See advertise- 
ment on last inside cover page. ag 
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Bismarck Cafe 


SEATING CAPACITY 1600 


ONLY CAFE OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 
MUSIC NOON, EVENING AND NIGHT 


Beefsteak and after-theatre parties our special features. 
Private dining and banquet halls, seating 12 to 200. 
Society and lodge banquets given our closest attention. 


PACIFIC BUILDING 


FOURTH AND MARKET STS. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS BANK 


of San Francisco 


Hours: 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., Saturdays 10 A. M. to 12 Noon. 
Saturday evenings for Deposits only, 5:30 P. M. to 8. 


GUARANTEED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 
Paid Up Capital, $300,000. Surplus and Profits, $425.000. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


James D. PHELAN, President 
Joun A. Hooper, Vice-President 
J. K. Morrrtt, Vice-President 
Frank J. SuLLivan, Attorney 

R. D. McEtroy 


12+ RRA 


Cuartes HoLprookK 
RupOoLpH SPRECKELS 
J. C. McKinstry 
Rotta V. Watt 


This Bank does a savings business exclusively and pays interest on all de- 
posits. 
Mutual Savings Bank One dollar will open an account and remittances can be made by Express, 
Building Postoffice or Check. 
706 Market ; ar ; 
fo Se Gro. A. Story, Cashier. C. B. Hopson, Asst. Cashier A. E. Curtis, 2nd Asst. 


Labor Clarion 


THE ABRAMS COMPANY 


CONFIDENCE 


We want your confidence. You must trust some firm in 
San Francisco. Why not us? The Abrams Company, with 
its broad, liberal plan of selling new, first-class merchandise, 
at moderate prices and terms of $1.00 a week, should receive 
your consideration. 


September 4. 


Your protection when buying here is, your money back if 
wanted. Every garment marked in plain figures, at one price, 
Cash or Credit. 

Our new stylish clothes are sold on EASY TERMS. A 
little down, and $1.00 a week. Can you equal this offer? 


THE WOMEN’S SUIT 


Shown above we offer you at $14.75 
on time. We want you to compare it 
with $25 values in other stores. Fancy 
worsteds, stripes or solid colors; long 
jackets, full gored skirt. Every suit the 
newest FALL creation, $14.75. A little 
down and $1 a week. 


THE MEN’S SUIT 


Shown above is a $20 value; new 
brown worsteds, blacks or blue serges; 
made with self-restraining boat fronts; 
hand-made button holes and new cuffs; 
$12.50 is the Abrams’ price—a little down 
and $1 a week. 


che ktbbrame Comban; 


INCORPORATED 


1149 to 1159 Market Street 
BETWEEN 7th & 8th STREETS 
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A MODERN DEPARTMENT STORE. 

San Francisco has a number of large and enter- 
prising department stores which have been actively 
identified with this city for many years, and the 
story of their development is one of absorbing in- 
terest and a matter of pride to everyone interested 
in California and the welfare of the State. 

The leading retail dry goods store of San Fran- 
cisco is that of Hale Bros., Inc., at Market and 
Sixth streets. We might add that this store is the 
headquarters of the firm which is the largest of 
its kind in the West, controlling as it does a chain 
of six stores scattered through California. For years 
this firm with its large and splentlid organization 
has searched the markets of the world for the best 
of goods for the California market, and being in a 
position to handle the entire products of some of 
the largest mills and factories, the firm has secured 
goods in such enormous quantities, with consequent 
low prices, that the firm is unique in its opportuni- 
ties for holding great sales which are the delight of 
its thousands of customers and the envy of its bus- 
iness rivals. 

“The Hale Way” is a term synonymous with bus- 
iness success and fair dealing. Every modern facility 
for advancing an enormous business is to be found 
in the Hale store in San Francisco, and the many 
conveniences provided for the employees prove con- 
clusively that the firm is as interested in the com- 
fort, health and happiness of the members of its 
business family as it is in maintaining a high stand- 
ard for its goods. 


LADIES’ REST ROOM, MEZZANINE FLOOR. 


Sixteen years ago, after establishing stores in sev- 
eral other California cities as much as fourteen 
years before, Hale Brus., Inc., opened a store in 
San Francisco. It was instantly successful, and the 
policy of the firm announced then and followed to- 
day, and consisting of six words—Good Goods, 
Right Prices, Efficient Service—contributed in a 
large part to this success. The store opened in San 
Francisco was increased in size within a short time, 
and from then on the story is one of constant en- 
largement to meet the demands of the trade. 

This store had been enlarged for the fifth time, 
and nothing seemed to stand in the way of continued 
prosperity, when in April, 1906, occurred the earth- 
quake and fire, which left a blackened pile of brick 
in place of a modern store. 

Then it was that the spirit which was always 
characteristic of the firm showed itself strongest in 
the labor of rehabilitation. The fire was still smol- 
dering and the bricks hot when the members of the 
firm held a consultation with their architects and 
had begun to prepare the plans for another store 
better than the first. Days of hard work and anxiety 
followed. Material and labor were scarce, expensive, 
and conditions were bad, and difficulties seemed al- 
most insurmountable. Slowly, but surely, however, 
the new building rose above the little building which 
was put up to transact a small business during those 
days after the fire when everyone was trying to 
re-establish himself; and the end came sooner almost 
than one would have believed possible immediately 
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after the fire. Their new store was ready fully a 
whole year ahead of the completion of any other fire 
proof building erected for a large retail establish- 


RESTAURANT AND TEA ROOM. 


ment. When every other store opened headquarters 
far up town, Hale Bros., Inc., showed their faith in 
the city and their confidence in the belief that the 
city would re-establish itself along the old lines, by 
building in the same spot, and opening their store 
when it was in the midst of the fire zone, and in a 
locality where no one thought of going except on the 
most urgent business. 

The new store is a model of its kind, containing 
every modern convenience for the benefit of the 
shopping public, and representing the highest: type 
of the department store in its present state of de- 
velopment. Costing $350,000 it is an absolutely fire- 
proof, class “A” building. Thousands of dollars were 
spent in installing and perfecting certain features de- 
signed simply for the convenience, the safety and 
the comfort of patrons, and a visit to the store 
will reveal to what extent this work has been car- 
ried. 

High ceilings throughout the store, in conjunction 
with a modern ventilating system, insures pure air; 
a glassed front furnishes an abundance of light, 
and wide aisles permit the accommodating of great 
crowds without inconvenience. 

Of the many new features, the ventilating, clean- 
ing and fire systems are perhaps the most modern 
and interesting, and they are marvels of ingenuity. 
Fresh air is secured from the roof-line, where it is 
clearer than lower down, and piped to the basement 
where it is washed and cleaned with a water spray; 
then re-distributed throughout the building by means 
of a powerful fan. A slight current of fresh air is 
thus maintained, and the pressure within the build- 
ing prevents the dust from the outside blowing into 
the store. To further insure the comfort of patrons 
and employees the air is either warmed or heated, 
according to the seasons, to the proper temperature, 
so that no matter what the weather may be outside, 
{t is cool and comfortable within the store. 


MAIN FLOOR FROM MEZZANINE FLOOR. 


The entire building is cleaned every day by the 
air suction process, which draws the air from every 
nook and corner and deposits it in a tank in the 


basement. Refuse chutes running to a concrete fe- 
ceptacle in the basement are also ‘installed on each 
floor as an assistance in keeping the building Scrup- 
ulously clean. It is safe to say that no stricter rules 
for cleanliness are enforced in a hospital than in this 
up-to-date store. 

A fire department which is maintained in the store 
is trained by the San Francisco Fire Department 
but so complete is the system of fire patrol, that the 
building would be safe without its body of men 
trained to fight fire. A network of pipes fastened 
to the ceiling runs all over the store, and every few 
feet taps or fire plugs are located. These pipes are 
connected with tanks on the roof holding 30,000 
gallons of water, and also with the city mains, By 
an automatic arrangement the taps will open, allow- 
ing water to escape, at a temperature of 155 degrees, 
and will at thé same time ring in an alarm of fire, 
While it would be almost impossible to start a fire 
in this fire-proof building, should one start when no 
one was around, this automatic system would begin 
working immediately, and with an almost unlim 
ited supply of water close at hand, it would be 
practically impossible for a fire to gain any headway. 
In connection with this system large water mains 
extend to each floor and are connected with reels 
of hose, and in addition to this a complete bucket 
system may be found on every floor. This store 
was the first large retail store in the West to install 
these modern systems, and as they are successful 
in every way, there is little doubt that other firms 
building in the future will adopt these precautionary 


MILLINERY DEPARTMENT, ONE OF THE LARGEST IN THE 
WEST. 


measures originally installed in this store. 

There is scarcely space in these columns to list 
the many conveniences to be found in this great 
store, which include a restaurant, rest room, branch 
post office, telephone booths, etc., but itis an added 
satisfaction to know that with all the conveniences 
provided for customers the employees have by no 
means been forgotten. A dining room maintained 
for their convenience furnishes excellent lunches 
at cost—an entire meal need not cost over fifteen 
cents—a rest room gives opportunity for a few quict 
moments of rest during a busy day, a hospital with 
a trained nurse is always ready to care for the 
sick, a school maintained during the early morning 
hours for cash girls and cash boys enables the chil- 
dren to have their evenings free from the night- 
school bugbear, and a small monthly paper is pub- 
lished devoted entirely to the interests of the em 
ployees. A Beneficial Association cares for those 
who are too sick to work, with weekly benefits, and 
various social organizations help to make life pleas 
ant. 

In short, there is nothing lacking anywhere in 
the store which could in any way tend to make 
shopping easier for the customers, or lighten the 
work of the employees. The store is well-nigh per- 
fect as present-day stores are built, and the prin- 
ciples upon which the business itself is built has 
given to California a chain of modern stores of 
which it might well be proud. 


Which Range? 


ARE YOU USING 
q We are agents for three of the best and 
most widely known makes. 
Winthrop Stoves 
Miller Monitor Steel Ranges 
Majestic Steel Ranges 


Prices ranging from 
$18.00 to $85.00 


' 4 See our lines before buying. 
4 We are a stove house, and carry the best and 
largest lines in the city. 


Chas. Brown & Sons 
950-952 Van Ness Ave. 


COMPLETE OUTFITTERS OF KITCHEN AND DINING ROOM 


WILLIS M. BROWN, 
President & Manager 


Telephone, 
TEMPORARY 1720 


Brown & Power 


INCORPORATED 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 


AND 


BOOK-BINDERS 


418-428 SANSOME ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BENNETS & WITMER 


Telephone Douglas 
Mgrs. 2980 


Bennett’s 


(INCORPORATED) 


A MODERN POPULAR-PRICED 


RESTAURANT # 
OYSTER GROTTO 
ee el 


86-88 MARKET ST., opposite Spear St. 


(Near Ferry) 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Pacific Carriage 
Company 


23 DOLORES 
STREET 


PHONE 
MARKET 1677 


Carriages at all hours for Weddings, Parades, Funer- 
als, etc. Proprietors of famous “*Queen of the 


Pacific,” the largest and finest bus in the state for 
Straw rides, etc, : ae : : 


REASONABLE RATES 
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COOKS’ UNION, LOCAL No. 44, OF SAN 
FRANCISCO. : 

BY FRANK HOLT, STEPHEN P. DRAKE, C. F, FLEISHMAN. 

The unsatisfactory conditions under which the 
culinary workers of the city were working previous 
to the year A. D. 1901, were in the main responsible 
for the formation of the old local, No. 30, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees International Alliance, which 
was at first composed of Cooks, Waiters, Waitresses 
and Cooks’ Helpers. ES 

The demand for a weekly day of rest, and a bet- 
terment of the intolerable conditions soon became 
universal, and after the employers had repeatedly 
refused to accede to the moderate demands of the 
union, on May 1, 1901, the culinary workers of the 
city went on a general strike. Although the union 
became greatly weakened during the long struggle, 
which lasted until the spring of 1902, through the 
support given by organized labor in general, by the 
active co-operation of press and pulpit (notably 
Father Peter C. Yorke), and by reason of the victory 
obtained by the Union Labor party at the polls, in 
the municipal election of that year, the six-day week 
finally became an established fact. Local No. 30 
soon began to grow to such large proportions that 
it was found expedient to segregate the cooks into 
a local of their own, and the 17th day of July 
marks the birthday of Cooks’ Union, Local No. 44, 
of San Francisco. Nearly 400 members signed the 
roll at the ¢hristening of the lusty baby, which has 
since that time grown into the largest cooks’ union 
in the world. From that time it has been easy sail- 
ing for the local. The working hours have been 
gradually reduced from 13 hours to 10%4, wages 
have been increased, sanitary conditions have been 
improved, and what is more important, a better 
understanding has been established between em- 
ployer and employee. Only once since that time 
did the employers’ association throw down the 
gauntlet to the cooks and waiters of the city, when 
in the spring of 1903, forty of the largest eating 
houses of the city simultaneously closed their doors 
and locked out their kitchen and dining-room help. 
Owing to the splendid stand taken by Bakers and 
Confectioners’ Union No. 24, who stubbornly re- 
fused to go to work in any of the affected houses 
unless union cooks and waiters were employed, the 
employers were quickly brought to terms, the whole 
dispute was referred to Mr. E. E. Schmitz, then 
mayor of the city, for arbitration, and by his efforts, 
in less than a week every locked-out cook and -waiter 
was back in his old place under union conditions. 

Although the conditions obtained by the culinary 
workers of the city are not as favorable as they 
should be, compared to the conditions enjoyed by 
other crafts, yet, considering the heterogeneous ele- 
ments of which the union is composed, its remark- 
able success is in itself a proof of the necessity of 
its existence. The spirit of conservatism which for 
years has controlled the destinies of the organiza- 
tion, through its persistent policy of conciliation, 
has practically brought about an amalgamation of 
the Cooks’ Union and other organizations engaged 
in the same trade, so that to-day the cooks of the 
city present an unbroken front, to the aggressiveness 
of a wealthy employers’ association. The same 
spirit which actuated the badly organized, under- 
paid and overworked cooks to go on strike in 1901, 
is still alive in the officers and members of the 
union, the majority of whom are charter members 


of the local. The present officers of Local No. 44 are: 
President, Frank Holt. 


Vice-President, Carl Yager. 

Recording Secretary, O. E. Henley. 

Financial Secretary, Stephen P. Drake. 

Business Agent, Chas. F. Fleishman. 

Wm. Schneider (Past President), Chaplain. 

Trustees, H. J. Hoehn, Geo. Parsons, Ernst Lipp- 
man. 

Executive Board, J. Oppenheimer, Jos. Eckman, 


Geo. Parsons, Frank Richter, Anton Balslow, Jos. 
Holler. ‘ 


Management 


The management of this 
bank is in the hands of men 
prominently identified with 
the Mission and active in the 
development of its growth. 
This directorate guarantees 
a safe, conservative, and 


well managed institution. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
George L. Center Geo. A. Pope 
William H. Crim = James Rolph, Jr. 
Edward W. Hepkins Stuart F. Smith 
Matthew I. Sullivan Dewitt C. Treat 


The Mission 
Savings Bank 


2631 Mission St., near 22nd St. 


THEO. MASTERS 


From St. Louis, Mo. 


JELIGIOUS HOTCOFFEE 
Ey MOTHER USEOTO MAKE. 


FINE DAIRY LUNCH ROOM 


Hot Home-Made Chicken Pies 15c 
53 Third Street, San Francisco, California 


CHARLES H. Jv. 


TRUMAN 


THE LEADING 


FUNERAL 
DIRECTOR 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


1909 MISSION ST., Bet. 15th and 16th 


PHONE MARKET 109 Member of Court Golden Gate 603 
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The union label is the recognized lever to ameli- 
orate unfair surroundings and assist the toiler in 
his aspirations to make the most possible out of his 
present-day environment. 

It may be interesting to readers to know that 
Secretary-Treasurer J. W. Bramwood of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union certified three or four 
years ago that San Francisco used more union la- 
bels of the printing trades than any other city in 
the United States. Consequently the local Allied 
Printing Trades Council has a history worth know- 
ing, and its success is simply the result of earnest 
endeavor in the past, vigilance today, and a look 
ahead to provide for such contingencies as may reas- 
onably be expected. 

There was a federation of those working in the 
printing trade some time prior to April 28, 1889, but 
the available records show that on that date, at a 
meeting of Typographical Union, No. 21, it was 
urged that steps be taken to revive the Council, 
which it appeared had been allowed to lapse for 
want of attention. In the ’80s, it must be remem- 
bered, there was no label for the craftsmen to loy- 
ally support. 

The next step was taken a little over a year later. 
On July 27, 1890, No. 21 adopted the recommenda- 
tion of a committee that a federation of the printing 
trades be formed, and a committee was appointed 
to represent the printers. Meetings were held and 
there was an effort made to introduce a union label. 

Definite action failed to result, evidently, for in 
November, 1891, a letter was received by the Typo- 
graphical Union from the Type Founders’ Union, 
calling attention to the I. T. U. Constitution, which 
provided for co-operation among unions, or “when 
two or more kindred organizations hold charters in 
the same city.” Action on the communication was 
postponed. 

The year 1896 stands out in Allied Printing 
Trades Council history. On February 23d of that 
year, Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 24, asked No. 
21 to co-operate in an effort to form a Council, 
with a view of bringing about a mutual understand- 
ing between printers, pressmen, bookbinders and 
lithographers, the purpose being to take concerted 
action by thoroughly unionizing the book and job 
offices. The result was the formation of the present 

’ body and the introduction on the Pacific Coast of 
the union label. 

The workers of twelve years ago were annoyed 
by the irregularities in the use of the label. Sixty- 
seven counterfeits were discovered within a short 
time. There was one encouraging event during 1896. 
In October the label was used on city printing, and 
the imprint of the office was required with the em- 
blem. 

In 1897 there was co-operation between the unions 
of the printing trades, and energy and ability were 
shown by the men representing the various organiza- 
tions. On February 28, 1897, a compact was entered 
into. The preamble referred to the need of a closer 
union of interests, and the resolutions called for 
unanimity in promoting the advance of unionism, 
and urged that unfair offices be unionized. It was 
further decided to refer disputes in the printing 
trades to the Allied Printing Trades Council. Ar- 
rangements were made whereby assistance would 
be rendered in case of industrial trouble, and it was 
agreed that unions could only withdraw from the 
compact after giving thirty days’ notice of inten- 
tion. 4 

In 1898 there was a strike of printers, pressmen 
and feeders for a workday of nine hours. For 
years the ten-hour day had been in vogue, and it 
was felt, particularly as it was evident the shorter 
day would soon be in operation in the East, that 
there was nothing unreasonable in the desire for 
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THE ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL 


one hour less. The effort was unsuccessful at first, 
though there were a number of smaller offices that 
agreed to the scale and never returned to the ten- 
hour day. It was not long, however, until the nine- 
hour day became general, and the unionists worked 
heroically to regain lost ground, and the label was 
the one weapon that proved efficacious. Committees 
were appointed from the different unions. Societies 
and organizations of all kinds were asked to use 
the label on printed matter. Business men were so- 
licited to the same end. The propaganda was as 
earnest as could be imagined. 

After a delay of several weeks, the Board of 
Supervisors of the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco, on Monday, March 6, 1899, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved, By the Board of Supervisors of the 
City and County of San Francisco, that as the 
City and County is required to pay full price for all 
printing, the heads of all City and County depart- 
ments be instructed to patronize printing establish- 
ments that pay full wages, and, as a guarantee 
thereof, all City and County printing hereafter 
shall bear the label, or be done in offices entitled to 
the use of the label of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of the City and County of San Francisco, 
as registered with the Secretary of the State of 
California. 

Resolved, That the Printing Committee be in- 
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structed to award all jobs for printing to union 
printing offices. 

Resolved, That all jobs of printing for this depart- 
ment and all jobs coming within the province of the 
Printing Committee shall be referred to at least two 
members of said committee before being awarded. 

The vote stood 8 to 4, and the adoption was a vic- 
tory for the men and women who had so earnestly 
struggled to rehabilitate the book and job section. 
It gave the workers renewed courage, and it was 
not very long until the union label was such a neces- 
sity for employing printers, to say nothing of the 
value of competent craftsmen, that plant after plant 
unionized and came to terms with the interested or- 
ganizations in order that the label might be used. 

The experiences of the two or three years follow- 
ing the spring of 1898 showed the claim to be true 
that employers are at a disadvantage without unions. 
Unscrupulous competition was common, and wages 
were cut in some instances. The habit of “paying 
men what they are worth” did not prove to have 
the virtue claimed for it. Established business prin- 
ciples were ignored, and the man with the lowest 
bid received the job. It is true that the same holds 
good with a proportion of the work of the present 
time, but there is quite a difference between slashing 
wages to get the result and having a standard of 
compensation for men and women known to all 


THE UNION LABEL 


OUR BEST FRIEND 


and lived up to. In the one case the wage earners 
are at a great disadvantage, and, incidentally, the 
merchants and people of a community suffer in pro- 
portion. Here is a table that tells the story; 

Suppose we have in San Francisco 500 union 
printers earning $24 per week each, and 500 some 
other kind earning $15 per week. A little simple 
arithmetic will show that, when Saturday night 
comes, the union men have just $12,000, and the non- 
unionists $7,500. Which kind will most benefit the 
man who has something to sell? A straight, plain 
question. Answer it, Mr. Tradesman and Mr. Mer- 
chant. 

It has been said, and truly, that the label stands for 

First—Home industry. 

Second.—The protection of the interests of labor. 

Third.—The protection of just and honorable em- 
ployers from competition by “cheap labor” rivals, 

Fourth—The encouragement of the principle and 
practice of arbitration. 

Fifth—Fair wages for the laborer and better 
trade conditions; guarantees the workman a better 
living; more money for the necessities and luxuries 
of life—the true foundation of prosperity. 

In 1904 the union label was so well established that 
the Citizens’ Alliance decided to break its power. 
An exact imitation was devised, excepting that 
the wording was altered to suit the anti-union or- 
ganization. The efforts of the Alliance were di- 
rected against unions in general, and it was recog- 
nized that if the label could be duplicated with im- 
punity, it would not be long until it would become 
worthless as a medium for standing distinctively for 
goods produced under fair conditions. The suit 
against the Citizens’ Alliance resulted in a complete 
victory for the Allied Printing Trades Council. 
The latter was fortunate in having the legal ser- 
vices of John H. Marble, who held membership in 
the Typographical Union, and whose knowledge of 
technical matters materially assisted him in preparing 
his case. Judge M. C. Sloss decided that the Alli- 
ance was infringing on the copyright label of the 
allied crafts, that it was trying to deceive the public, 
that it had no legal or moral standing in the prem- 
ises, and altogether the decision was as sweeping 
a rebuke for the employers concerned as could he 
imagined. The Judge complimented Mr. Marble 
by remarking that he (Marble) had quoted all the 
law and all the authorities and decisions known on 
the issue. This consummation of court proceedings 
is given due publicity because of-the importance of 
the issue. A successful attack on the union label 
would have worked irreparable injury to the labor 
movement, and though the cost to the Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council was heavy, yet it is a matter of 
congratulation that victory was so complete. The 
decision, the first of its kind in California, stands on 
the statute books as a precedent that will deter un- 
fair treatment of an emblem recognized as properly 
belonging to the body designing and copyrighting it 
according to law, and the labels of other organiza- 
tions will be protected as a consequence. 

There are so many associations and papers using 
the union label on all printed matter that it is im- 
possible to enumerate them here. The struggle for 
the eight-hour day in the allied crafts has received 
the best kind of support from the-agitation in this 
direction. 

The union label typifies the labor movement. It 
represents good workmanship, enables the man or 
the woman to combine with his or her associates 
for the purpose of selling the products of labor, 
assists the community to prosper, helps the fair 
employer (who is in the large majority) to estimate 
on work with some knowledge of the rate paid by 
competitors, and is altogether a desirable and perma- 
nent fixture of economic life. 
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STATIONARY FIREMEN, No. 86. 

The International was organized in Kansas City, 
Mo., December 18, 1898, with a membership of 500. 
There are, at the present time, 144 locals in our 
International, whose headquarters are in the city 
of Omaha, Neb. Local No. 86’s charter was re- 
ceived on June 25, 1901. At that time we had a 
membership of 25. 

From 1901 to 1908, the local union has grown in 
membership to over 250 members, and is still grow- 
ing. 

At the seventh annual convention, which was 
held in Washington, D. C., August 8-13, 1904, Bro. 
J. H. Smith of Local No. 86 of San Francisco was 
appointed to fill the vacancy of Second Vice-Presi- 
dent of the International Brotherhood of Stationary 
Firemen. 

Local No. 86 has three organizers of the parent 
body: J. H. Smith, 302 Arlington street, Emil F. 
Kraut, 412 Twenty-seventh street, and Thomas 
Rooney, 230 Jersey street. 

Our jurisdiction in the interior and vicinity of 


San Francisco, extends through Alameda, Marin, 


San Mateo, Santa Clara, Contra Costa, and several 
other counties that had no locals. Since these 
places have grown, and have received charters from 
the International and acquired jurisdiction they have 
grown to a large membership and have prospered 
greatly. In the past two years, Local No. 86 has 
been holding its own with the other local unions in 
the International Brotherhood. We have initiated 
from 10 to 20 members a month, and have a mem- 
bership that any organization would be proud to 
have on its books. 

Since the great disaster of April 18, 1906, our 
members have been scattered all over the globe. 
Some have returned to San Francisco and others 
have not. Owing to the good work of our officers 
and members, and our business agents, A. Beaver 
and N. Talbot, the local has succeeded in bringing 
its membership up to the present splendid showing. 

Since April 18th we have succeeded in short- 
ening the hours in some places, and have made union 
jobs of them. In other places it was out of our 
jurisdiction to install these conditions. Our agree- 
ments have satisfied all the large plants of San 
Francisco and to-day we have peaceful relations 
with these concerns. Our working agreements are 
signed up from year to year. 

Bro. R. McHugh was elected delegate to the ninth 
biennial convention, which was held in Detroit, 
Michigan, August 10, 1908. He was the only dele- 
gate elected to the Convention from the Western 
coast. We also received honors from the Inter- 
national Convention by the election of Bro. R. Mc- 
Hugh to the Fourth Vice-President’s chair. 

In President Timothy Healy’s report to the con- 
vention, he showed the gains the firemen had made 
in Government work. The treasury department re- 
quested an appropriation in order to increase the rate 
of wages of firemen in the public buildings under its 
control. Congressman Taylor introduced a bill at 
the last session of Congress to regulate the salary 
of stationary firemen in the United States buildings. 
A bill was also introduced to license firemen for the 
District of Columbia, which is still in committee, and 
will be reported at the opening of the next session. 
We expect next year not only better pay, but also 
better sanitary conditions, with the working hours— 
eight—remaining as they are. This will accom- 
plish a great deal for us, and not only benefit the 
Stationary firemen and engineers employed in the 
public buildings, but also members of our craft em- 
ployed in private establishments. After reading this 
short history of our Brotherhood, you will realize 
what efforts must have been put forth by our offi- 
cers and members to bring about such good results, 
and we are just getting started in the good work 
before us. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


-=> INTERNATIONAL MOLDERS’ UNION, No. 164 — 


As the year 1908 draws to a close, we may well 
rejoice that our union, International Molders’ Union, 
Local No. 164, has established itself in a stronger 

sition than it ever before occupied as a factor 
1 will be considered and dealt with by all em- 
ployers, none of whom in the past successfully at- 
tempted to destroy this union in order that they 
might carry out a philanthropic scheme to increase 
wages, shorten hours of labor, pay more fo- over- 
time, and hire less apprentices. 

It would take the printed space of the average 
library to deal systematically with the historical, 
social, civic and militant features in the history of 
No. 164. Several attempts to maintain their wages 
at a fair standard, and the limitation of one appren- 
tice to eight journeymen, have brought on «..nflicts 
between the union and the employers. 

No. 164 has been in continua] existence since 
1860, and has always been a militant organization. 
The first strike occurred in the year 1864, the mem- 
bership then being in the neighborhood of 200. At 
that time strike breakers came by steamer from 
New York. This strike ended in a compromise. 
It was for $4.00 per day. The union continued to 
increase in membership until 1885, when 400 mem- 
bers struck against a 15 per cent. reduction de- 
manded by the employers. After three weeks’ 
strike the union won, preventing the reduction. 
About this time the union commenced to enforce 
the law about the apprentice ratio, which appeared 
to displease the employers very much, causing them 
to form the “Engineers’ and Iron Founders’ Asso- 
ciation.” _In 1888 the union made a demand for a 
nine-hour day, the employers offered 25 cents per 
day increase as a compromise, which was accepted. 

On March 1, 1890, the employers gave the union 
notice that they would no longer. recognize the wage 
minimum, overtime hours, apprentice ratio, etc. 
This was virtually looked upon as a lockout. The 
union therefore called the members out of four- 


teen of the largest shops in the city—160 molders 
and 40 apprentices. Then commenced one of the 
greatest struggles known in the history of trade 
unionism, having lasted twenty months and having 
cost the employers $5,000,000 and the union $200,000 
and the members $300,000 in wages. Both parties 
being exhausted, peace was declared by the em- 
ployers agreeing not to lower wages, nor ostra- 
cise any of the union members or boys who had 
been engaged in the strike. Two lives were sac- 
rificed during that strike—William Siebert and 
William Coogan. 

After the settlement of the strike in 1892 there 
followed the panic of 1893, which lasted for several 
years. Local Union, No. 164, met with the same fate 
that befell all other labor organizations in the coun- 
try. Through the inability of members to secure 
employment, the organization suffered a loss of 
membership and a temporary reduction of wages 
and the imposition of unfair working conditions. 
This state of affairs did not prevail for any consid- 
erable length of time, as the spirit of unionism was 
too strong in the hearts of the Molders for them 
to remain away from the medium that had done so 
much for them. The Union gradually secured its 
old minimum rate of pay, and had its working con- 
ditions improved as the organized gained strength. 

The union continued to gain in membership, 


and in the year 1901 became involved with the rest 
of the iron trades in an effort to establish a nine- 
hour work day throughout the iron trades. This 
strike lasted ten months, and was completely suc- 
cessful in establishing the ninehour day in all 
shops in the city employing members of the iron 
trades. Up to this time, 1907, the core makers 
had maintained a separate organization, then be- 
came amalgamated with the International Molders’ 
Union of North America, and thereby became mem- 
bers of Local No. 164. 

After the nine-hour day was secured, an agita- 
tion was commenced for an eight-hour day, re- 
sulting in a strike being calléd on May Ist, 1907. 
This strike lasted seven weeks, and resulted in 
the employers agreeing to establish the eight-hour 
workday by reducing the nine-hour day fifteen min- 
utes every six months, beginning December 1, 1908, 
thereby establishing the eight-hour workday on 
June 1, 1910. The present wage rate is to be main- 
tained during the life of the agreement. 

This union has a beneficial feature in connection 
with it. It pays an average of $2500 per year sick 
benefits, and also death benefits, besides having a 
free doctor. Its membership is about 800 at present. 

The death benefit paid to members by the Inter- 
national Union is graduated, depending on the 
length of time the member has been in continuous 


good standing. 


A member in good standing from one to five years 
is entitled to one hundred dollars; from five to ten 
years, one hundred and fifty dollars; from ten to 
fifteen years, one hundred and seventy-five dollars; 
fifteen years and over, two hundred dollars. This 
graduated benefit also applies to members who have 
become totally disabled, and are prevented from fol- 
lowing their usual vocation. 

In addition to the above the local union pays a 
death benefit of seventy-five dollars, a member be- 
ing entitled to the local death benefit immediately 
upon his becoming a member of the organization. 

The dues of the International Molders’ Union are 
forty cents per week, having been fraised from 
twenty-five cents per week in 1907. Our experience 
has been that if an organization is to amount to any- 
thing in times like the present, its affairs must be 
conducted along business lines and it must be able 
to meet all demands on the sick and death and strike 
benefit funds. We found it necessary to increase the 
weekly dues, and even during the present industrial 
depression. we have had no reason to regret our 
action. Instead of losing ground we have been more 
than holding our own. 

James de Succa, the treasurer for the past six 
years, is believed to be the oldest continuous mem- 
ber, having first joined in 1868. He has been an 
officer of the union continuously since 1874. 

Others who have a membership of about thirty 
years are Joseph F. Valentine, who managed the 
famous strike of No. 164 lasting twenty months, 
now president of the International Molders’ Union 
of North America; William Mullins; Daniel Swan; 
James Archabald; James Ferguson; Charles Hal- 
ford; Squire Barker; Joseph Ryall. 

Old age has whitened the locks of some of No. 
164’s members, and many have joined the silent 
majority beyond the grave, still the organization is 
kept vigorous by the active work of the younger 
members, who continue to tell of the great bene- 
fits to be derived from their union, their motto 
being: “All for one, and one for all.” The present 
officers are: 

Thos. Dowd, president; T. P. Hansen, vice-presi- 
dent; Jas. de Succa, treasurer; J. E. Dillon, financial 
secretary; J. I. Nolan, recording secretary and bus- 
iness agent; A. Peterson, inductor; D. Holleran, 
doorkeeper. 
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RETURN OF THE MAILERS’ PRESIDENT. 

After a month’s absence, President Alfred F. 
O’Neill has returned from the East, where he at- 
tended the conventions of the Mailers’ Trade Dis- 
trict Union and the International Typographical 
Union, held at. Boston, Mass. 

Brother O’Neill was very favorably impressed 
with the reception tendered him by the New York 
and Boston mailers. He also speaks well of the 
treatment accorded him by sister unions en route, 
He had lunch at the Union Printers’ Home, Colo- 
rado Springs, and was agreeably surprised and de- 
lighted. at the fare served to the inmates of the 
Home. 

The Kansas City delegation asked to be remem- 
bered to their former brethren, who are now en- 
joying the balmy air of the Pacific Coast. 

President O’Neill has in preparation a very in- 
teresting and instructive report to be read at the 
next meeting. 

a 

The garment workers will head the Miscellaneous 
Division of the Labor Day parade. Though the 
union did not draw first place, a motion to give the 
ladies the place of honor as a courtesy was carried 
unanimously. 

————_-@—___—_—_- 

ed. Anderson, of the Sailors’ Union, will be in his 
glory as marshal of the organization on Labor 
Day. He is one of the most enthusiastic young- 
old trade-unionists on the Pacific Coast. 

————_@_—_____—_. 

Ask for union-label cigars and tobacco. 
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LAUNDRY OWNERS OPPOSE JAPANESE. 

About sixty owners of French laundries attended 
the mass meeting held under the auspices of the 
Anti-Japanese Laundry League last Sunday after- 
noon in Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Avenue. The 
purpose of the meeting was to formulate a plan 
by which business may be secured for the French 
laundries, instead of going to the Japanese. The 
proposition that the owners of French laundries or- 
ganize a society auxiliary to the Anti-Japanese Laun- 
dry League, was not favored, but the owners pro- 
posed to join the league as individual members, and 
contribute $1 a month for each proprietor, and 10 
cents a month for each person employed in a laun- 
dry. 

It was declared by the speakers that while the 
Japanese were taking considerable patronage from 
all laundries owned and operated by whites, the 
French laundries suffered greater loss of patronage 
than any other. 

The deliberations were partly in English and part- 
ly in French. Addresses were delivered by H. F. 
McMahon, president of the Anti-Japanese Laundry 
League; E. B. Carr, vice-president of the Asiatic 
Exclusion League; J. O. Walsh of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council; M. E. Decker, secretary of the 
Laundry Wagon Drivers’ Union, and others. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


In the pioneer days of San Francisco the bakers 
wogked in the day time, and only six days in the 
week, In 1864 they organized to demand higher 
wages and the regulation of hours. They met with 
success, but the employers sent to Hamburg for 
bakers to come here to work for low wages, and, 
sure enough, they arrived and brought with them 
their old custom—the seven-night work in the week 
—which caused the bakers so many hardships and 
battles to abolish. Some of the baker bosses took 
advantage of that, and established the seven-night 
work in their bakeshops, and no baker could work 
with them unless he came from Hamburg. 

In the year of 1869 the bakers of San Francisco 
organized to provide for a d:.y of rest in the week, 
and to secure such other urgent improvements as 
were necessary in the working conditions of the 
bakers in general. Special effort was laid on the 
day of rest, as the seven-day and night-work week 
was then so prevalent that it could not be abolished 
easily. They succeeded in securing Saturday night 
free, but had to work double shift the night before, 
and two months after they went back to the seven- 
night work again. The banner of that Bakers’ 
Union, established in 1869, is at present in their 
headquarters, 1791 Mission street, and occasionally 
it floats in May Day and Labor Day parades, with 
all the marks of the battle the bakers have fought 
since then to gain the day of rest. 

In 1880 the San Francisco Bakers’ Verein, com- 
posed of German bakers incorporated as a sick 
benefit society, succeeded in having adopted, through 
the State Legislature, a State law (special act), “the 
bakers’ day of rest,” which prohibited the baking 
of bread or cake on Saturday night. At that time 
an attempt was made to organize a general Bakers’ 
Union, but without success. The fine for violation 
of this law was $200.00. This law went into effect 
on May 1, 1880, and it was obeyed by all the bakers 
throughout the State for the first nine months. Then 
a-boss baker hired non-unionists to break the law 
and to bake on Saturday nights in his bakeshop. 
He was arrested, prosecuted and found guilty of 
violating the enactment in the Superior Court by 
Judge James G. Maguire, but on an appeal to the 
State Supreme Court, he was set free and the law 
became ineffective. 

Bakers’ Union, No. 24, was organized in 1886, and 
affiliated as the Local No. 24 of the International 
Bakers’ Union. The English-speaking bakers formed 
Local No. 51 and the confectioners instituted at 
first Local No. 52, and reorganized under Local No. 
42. Then another effort was made to gain the one 
day’s rest in the week, which was successful, and 
the week of six days work was inaugurated on May 
1, 1887. This act was observed by all the bakers 
in the city, with the exception of the French and 
Italian bakers, until January 7, 1888, when the same 
employer previously alluded to hired non-unionists 
to bake on Saturday nights in order to break the 
free Saturday night for the bakers and on that ac- 
count a general bakers’ strike took place. It failed 
except in the bakeshops that were controlled by Lo- 
cal No. 51, where the six-day work week was up- 
held. 

In 1891 a lively agitation was started by Bakers’ 
Union, No. 24, to regain the free Saturday night, 
and the members appealed to the State Legislature 
for assistance with a law to secure the desired end. 
Judge Daingerfield decided that this law was uncon- 
stitutional and that proved to be the body blow of 
all State legislation in behalf of the bakers. In 
1900 all the bakers and confectioners joined Local 
No. 24, as that union’s charter was always in good 
standing and on November Ist of that year the free 
Saturday night for the bakers was again inaugura- 
ted and has been maintained until] the present time. 
In 1902 the union was involved in a sympathetic 


strike with the Cooks’ and Waiters’ Union. In 1903 | 


HISTORY OF BAKERS’ UNION 


By EMIL EISOLD 


they adopted a regulation of hours and wages, abol- 
ished the board and lodging system with their em- 
ployers, and provided for a day of rest on May Day 
and Labor Day. In October, 1906, the wages were 
raised, and the San Jose Bakers’ Union, No. 116, 
also asked for the same wages, but they were refused 
by the master bakers, and their counter proposition 
was “the open shop,” and so that Union was locked 
out. Up to the present time the trouble has not been 
settled. The bakers started their own bakery to 
support themselves, and to supply the union people 
with union bread until some agreement could be 
reached with the master bakers. On May Ist the 
International Executive Board of the Bakers’ Union 
requested Local No. 24, of San Francisco to admit 
the San Jose bakers as members of Union No. 24, 
to assist the members of the San Jose Union, and 
to enter the fight with a determination to win. Lo- 
cal No. 24 accepted the request and the fight is still 
in progress. The master bakers of the Pacific Coast 
are combined to defeat all movements of the bakery 
workers and to establish open shop conditions in all 
the smaller towns. This attempt is being made in 
order to weaken the backbone of Union No. 24, of 
San Francisco, which is the strong organization of 
the Pacific Coast. If they should succeed, the free 
Saturday night of the bakers will soon be a thing 
of the past. 

In 1905 this union established the out-of-work 
benefit. Members out of work receive $4.00 a week. 

In 1902 this union established a sick and death 
benefit fund. This is voluntary and is supported 
by the International Executive. Dues are 50c a 
month, with $6.00 a week sick benefit and $100.00 
death benefit. ae 

The affiliations of this union are with the San 
Francisco Labor Council, Provision Trades Coun- 
cil, Joint Executive Board of Sister Locals, State 
Federation of Labor, Vallejo Labor Council and 
San Jose Labor Council. 

The location of the various headquarters of this 
union are as follows: organized at the Eintracht 
Hall, 320 Post street, then established its own head- 
quarters at 254 Taylor street; after the general 
strike moved to Irish-American Hall, to Furniture 
Workers’ Hall, 1151 Mission street, then estab- 
lished own headquarters at 152 Fifth street, then 
moved to own headquarters at 935 Howard street, 
the Labor Temple, 115 Turk street, then to own 
headquarters at 1153 Mission street, where they 
moved with haste on April 18, 1906, and located 
at 2750 Geary street, on account of the earthquake 
and fire, quite lofty, then moved to the new head- 
quarters, 1791 Mission street, and on June 26th an- 
other hasty move was made on account of fire, but 
one week later they returned to the same headquar- 
ters, and are there at the present time. 

May Day is held on the first Wednesday in May, 
with parade in the city and excursion in conjunc- 
tion with sister locals in the city and vicinity. 

The French and Italian bakers have been organized 
by Local No. 24, but they are difficult to control. 
Since the fire and earthquake they have proved a 
drawback to the organized bakers. They have 
branched out in. different parts of the city, and have 
been infringing on No. 24’s line of trade by baking 
American goods. They work all kinds of hours for 
little pay, and never have a day of rest. It might be 
said that they live in the bake shops, and their em- 
ployers see to it that they have an abundance of 
“dago red” constantly on hand. We wish to warn 
the public not to patronize these French, Italian or 
Greek bakeries until their employers give them a 
day of rest and a living wage, so that our organized 
boys will be able to uphold their demand for a 
white man’s wage, and that inestimable boon—one 
day’s rest in seven. After a long thirty-years’ war 
the bakers of San Francisco have proved victorious 
in the struggle. 


HUMBOLDT MEN No. 2 


Did you ever notice on Saturday evening 
between 6 and 8 o’clock the busy throng enter- 
ing and leaving this bank? . 


These are Humboldt men; they save a por- 
tion of their wages or profits each week, 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


You can open a savings account with one dollar. 
Interest paid on savings accounts. 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


‘OF CALIFORNIA 


Accounts of individuals, firms, corporations, unions 
and societies solicited. 


Capital paidin - - - $1,500,000.00 
Resources - - - - - $5,025,939.09 


B G. TOGNAZZI, Manager 


42 MONTGOMERY ST., San Francisco, Cali. 
Branch at 3039 Sixteenth Street 
Branch at 624 Van Ness Avenue 


CANT BUST Et 
OVERALLS & PANTS 


UNION MADE 


ARGonaut SHIRTS 


Ellis Street, near 
Orpheum om iiinee 
Absolutely Class A. Theatre Building 


For the Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon 
Phone West 6000 


MATINEE EVERY DAY 
Evening Prices—10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays) 
10, 25, 50c. 
ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE. 
TRAPNELL FAMILY including Europe’s leading 


PHONE MARKET 4322 


J. H. WILEY 


“Ohe 


FURNITURE MAN 
— 
659-663 Fourteenth Street 


NEAR MARKET ST. 


Second Hand Department, 266 MARKET STREET 
NEAR CHURCH B8T. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SORENSEN CO. 


RELIABLE 


Jewelers and Opticians 


Repairing our Specialty 
Eyes Examined 
Alarm Clecks, 60c. up 


Established for ten years on Sixth St, 
near Mission, now located at 


715 MARKET ST., near Third 
1255 Fulton St, near Devisadero 
2593 Mission St., near 22d 


22K, 18K, 14K Gold Wedding Rings 
PHONE CONNECTION TO ALL STORES 


Lundstrom Hats 


Five Stores: 


1178 MARKET ST. 
64 MARKET ST. 
1600 FILLMORE ST. 
605 KEARNY ST. 
2640 MISSION ST. 


Union Hats; That’s All 


Any Grade $2.50 to $5.00 


Employs Only Union Men in All Its Departments 


Home Industry 


WUNDER BREWING CO.’S 


WUNDER 
BEER 


A San Francisco Product of Unexcelled 
Quality—Bottled by 


Wunder Bottling Co. 


340 Eleventh St, S. F. 


The First Firm in San Francisco to Use the 
Union Label on Bottled Beer. 


On Your Printing 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union concern. 


EE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 


Buttons. The color for 
Sept. is silver on black. 


UNION TAILOR 


This Label in Every Garment 


174 CHURCH STREET 


Near MARKET 


LABOR CLARION. 


OKLAHOMA’S LABOR LAWS. 


Two new laws now on the statute books of Okla- 
homa are of especial interest to members of organ- 
ized labor. One provides for an eight-hour day and 
the payment of the current rate of wages on all 
State, county and municipal work and reads as 
follows: 

“Section 1. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work in all cases of employment by and on behalf 
of the State or any county or municipality. 

“Sec. 2. Any person, firm or corporation, or any 
agent, contractor or sub-contractor who shall violate 
the provisions of this act or who shall aid, abet, 
assist, connive at or permit any violation thereof 
is guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
shall be punished by a fine of not less than fifty 
dollars ($50) nor more than one thousand dollars 
($1,000) and by imprisonment of not less than 
thirty days nor more than six months or by both 
fine and imprisonment. Each day such violation 
continues shall constitute a separate offense. 

“Sec. 3. Not less than the current market rate 
of wages in the locality where the work is performed 
shall be paid. 

“Sec. 4. For the preservation of the public health, 
peace and safety an emergency is hereby declared to 
exist, wherefore this act shall be in full force on 
and after its passage and approval.” 

The other enactment is designed especially to 
compel the railroads operating in the State to make 
all repairs to rolling stock in shops maintained with- 
in the borders of the State. This law will un- 
doubtedly be classed by the “reactionaries” as “rad- 
icalism gone mad,” but in answer it can be said that 
the people who give a corporation life and supply 
the resources for the dividends should reap some 
benefit. The provisions of the law are as follows: 

“Section 1. Transportation companies operating 
within this State which have now in existence round- 
houses or machine shops for the repairing of loco- 
motives, engines and cars or which may hereafter 
establish such roundhouses or machine shops for 
such purposes shall hereafter maintain such shops 
and roundhouses with sufficient equipment and em- 
ployees to keep in proper repair all rolling stock, 
locomotives, engines and cars used within this State 
in the transportation of passengers and freight, and 
such transportation companies shall hereafter cause 
all such rolling stock, locomotives, engines and cars 
to be repaired at such shops or roundhouses and 
kept in a safe and serviceable condition, and no 
such repair shall be done outside the State of Okla- 
homa, provided it is such repairs as can be done at 
such company’s shops within this State. 

“Sec. 2. The provisions of section 1 of this act 
shall be deemed a condition and part of every char- 
ter granted to any transportation company and of 
every license of every foreign corporation company 
to do business in this State. 

“Sec. 3. The exercise of the right of eminent 
domain by any transportation company organized or 
existing under the laws of this State or the utiliza- 
tion of any franchise by any such company shall be 
deemed an acceptance by said corporation of the 
provisions of this act, and no such corporation shall 
exercise the right of eminent domain or use any 
such franchise without such acceptance. 

“Sec. 4. Every transportation company which 
violates the provisions of this acc shall upon con- 
viction thereof forfeit its charter or license to do 
business in the State and in addition thereto shall 
be subject to a penalty not to exceed five hundred 
dollars ($500) for each offense, and each separate 
day that it shall violate the provisions of this act 
shall constitute a separate offense. 

“Sec. 5. An emergency for the preservation of 
the public peace, health and safety is hereby declared 
to exist, by reason whereof this act shall take effect 
from and after its passage and approval. 

ee 

Union men should demand Blue Diamond and 
Nickel In union-made cigars. ee 


EAGLESONCO. 


PACIFIC SHIRT CO. 
¢ WILSON Co. 


Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Stock-Popular Prices 


1453 Fillmore St. near O’Farrell St. 
1158 Market St. near Jones 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento. 


Jas. G. Maguire 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Suite 612 Humboldt Bank Bldg. 


The Cream of All Beers 


YOSEMITE -:- LAGER 


A Home Product and Best on Market 


GUARANTEED TO CONFORM STRICTLY 
TO THE NEW PURE FOOD ACT 


BREWED BY 


San Francisco. Cal. 


Our reputation is back of every 
bottle we sell 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


‘hy 
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DRINK BEER 


See that this Label is o 
the Keg or Bottle. 


OF AMERICA 


bole TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Kilborn & Hayden 
34-40 Market Street 

Ferry Cafe 

Restaurant 


A First-Class Place to Dine when Near the Ferry 
Phone Kearny 2954 


WHEN YOU 


Special 
Dining Room 
for Ladies 


Music 
Every Sunday 
Evening 


38 ' LABOR CLARION. 


Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. 
Terry Printing Co., 3410 Nineteenth, at Mis- 


sion. 5 a 
Town Talk, 88 First. Th 
Union Lithograph Co.. 741 Harrison. ere are two things the world is 


United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. looking for today, namely: 

Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 115 Welch. 

Sean ure ee ier oe and Folsom. ‘ 
» W. S., rst. 

Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. Good Mechanics 


Western Press, Inc., 3211 Sixteenth. 


ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 
*Linotype machines. 
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Monotype machines. 34) Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 

189) Williams’ Printing Co., 404 Sutter. 
en Sig 112) Wolff. Louis A., €4 Bigin Park. Good Investments 


bo 


116) Althof & Bahis, 330 Jackson. BOOKBINDERS. 
87) Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. © s 
52) American Printing Co., 88 First. £3, anes J ae takin Ge eee” E furnish the best investment 
as aeee Printing Co., 2325 California. ti28) Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. . hi S f ll of 
rt Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. (104) Britton & Rey, 215 Bay, in this State for small savings. 
172) Automatic Printing Company, 410 Sacramento (93) Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. : 
48 Baldwin-Rooney Printing Co., 166-168 Valen- (a2) Crocker Co, TH. S., 230-240 Brannan The Dollar Investor is enabled 
tin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
(186) Bardell Art Co., 711 Sansome. (19) Hicks-Judd Go., 270-284 Valencia j as much ou 
ie mech ate (100) Kitehem, Tas.” ig Foon ‘i gre hee i . 
(a Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. (130) Meintyre, Jno B. i186 wi’ his dollar with this Co-operative 
13 ) Belcher & Phillips, 609-611 Howard. 131) Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. A iati though he had 
18) Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. (169) Mayle & Osterloh, 293 Gough. ssociation as thoug a 
jen, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), (115) Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. te & 3 i 
46) Boston We eiccrakae, GIG. Octast (105) Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. $100,000. : : : : 
99 Bolt - 4 aden 50 ui A % Octavia. (110) Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
104) Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. Cars State ee es ee Senos o 
fj * ater, J. A., ‘olsom. i 
Gites ork ae (28) Stanley Tevior Co. aos Biyant Ae ee cck 
, . umbler & Rutherford, 721-728 Larkin. ° n 
z eae be hg 3 Se tnge eS ae 9 laa (163) Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 4 aaanasipriiing doom i 
175 Bee a 7. a te Hee Mint Ave. (171) Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. D Mo t 
8 siulletin the re phn al Bode Upton Bros, & Delzelle, 115 Welch. » 8 ce erm 
10) *Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Battery ana | (133) Webster, Fred., 1250 Hayes. deposits 
ay “Ogi eee ack tisk Wheres PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 
, The, rd an ‘arket. e 
, ti Canessa inting Co., 635 Montgomery. $33 Bien Le tote oe eos 
? 90) tCarlisle & Co., 1130 Mission. (31) Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. CONTINENTAL 
39 ollins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. (37) Brown, Wm. Engraving Co., 365 McAllister. 
: Goosen wey ag hog oy ho Phy Basin: (36) California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
40 *Chronicle, The, ‘Market and Kearny. (30 ) “Sen eee Syndicate, Commercial 
oast Seamen's Journal, 44- (29) Commercial Art Co., Brady and W: : 
142) StCrocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. (28) Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co, torciay 
nes Maa ha erry all aes (44) Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front. 
157 Davis, “a L..1552 Eddy. (38) Western Process Eng. Co., 369 Natoma. ASSOCIATION 
ay Henne a iG. ean satkaon ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
46) Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial and 
54) Elite Printi ., 897 Valencia. Battery. 
(Be Hureka ‘Prone te 718 Mission: Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission. 21 1 CHURCH STREET 
ie Cen ie te eee MAILERS San Francisco, Calif 
‘aisst, arles G., ’Farrell. by 
cs Foster & Ten Bosch. bi-$9 Clement! ROLE Te God GF ine RHEE Bricting % 
‘oster ‘en Bosch, - ementina. -—The office o e e rintin, rades . ee tes : 
101) Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. Council of San Francisco is located at 787 Mar- WASHINGTON DODGE :_ : : President 
Mtg Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. ket street, Room 122. Business Agent George A. WILLIAM CORBIN : : Sec. & Gen. Mgr. 
78) Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., Battery and Sacra- Tracy and Secretary T. P. Garrity may be ad- 


mento. 
*German Demokrat, 51 Third. 
Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 
*Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
Globe Press, 3540 Twenty-fourth. 
Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 
Goldwin & Slyter, 184-186 Erie. 
Guedet Printing Co., 131 Falcon Avenue. 
*Halle & Scott, 68 Fremont. 
Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. 
Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. 
tHanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 
*Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 
International Press, 568 Capp. 
*International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 
Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 
Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 
Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 
Kohlberg-Cassina Co., 967 Golden Gate Ave. 
Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 
Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 
Lane & Stapleton, 347 Clay. 
Lanson, Paul, 732 Broadway. 
Latham & Swallow, 510 Clay. 
*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 
*Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 
Levingston, Ls; 640 Commercial. 
Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 
Lynch, James T., 180 Van Ness Avenue. 
Mackey & McMahon, cor. Brady & W. Mission. 
Marshall Press, 32 Grove. 
Majestic Press, 484 Octavia. 
Mayer Printing Co., 29 Henry. 
Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 
Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 
Morris, H. C. Co., 587 Front. 
McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna, 


dressed as above. 


The German Savings and Loan Society 


| hand 


NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS 
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To accommodate depositors residing 
in the Mission, a branch of The 
German Savings and Loan Society 
of 526 California Street, for the re- 
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55) McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 8 d f d ud : 
91) MeNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. m le} its 1S 
65) *Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. ceipt an pay ent Oo ep Ss ? 
108) Neat Eatllahlng Gosee PYomont 
eal Publishing Co., remon i ed 
43) Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. ocat at 
86) O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 
144) Orgauized Labor, 212 Leavenworth. 
59) Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 
Hl} Genero oe ae ie 2572 MISSION STREET 
70) *tPhillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard. 
110) Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
bed A dh ae Legh gon teed Valencia. 
rimo Press, rs 
113} Brogtoss ‘Printing Go, 1004 Devisadero. between 21st and 22d Streets. 
64) Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 
*1) *Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 
26) *Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 
151) Rossi, 8. J., 315 Union. 
83) Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 
30) Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. 
145 ‘en Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mis- 
sion. 
4) tSan Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. OFFICE HOURS 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
: fiber ene adit A f0-, Eoiaom. near Second. M 
1 anle 0., e, ch, 
13) *Shannon-Conmy Brinting Co, 509 Clay. Saturdays from - - - - 10 A. M. to 12 M. 
15 South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 


Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 
*Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Standard Printing Co., 324 Clay. 
Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 
Steckwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 


Saturday Evenings from 6.30 P. M. to 8 P.M. for receipt of deposits only 


m™ coretoc 
SOOO Mom 


~~ 


GOVERNMENT BY INJUNCTION. 

Louis F. Post writes in the Chicago Public on the 
theme covered by the heading. He says: 

“All efforts to make it appear that opposition to 
government by injunction is an insult upon legiti- 
mate judicial functions are childish. They can not 
deceive many people at all, nor any very long. There 
are three principal points involved in the issue. One 
relates to the injunctive function. Legitimate in- 
junctions are solely for the protection of rights in 
property. But they have been perverted by the 
courts to the purpose of regulating personal con- 
duct with reference to bargaining for the hiring of 
workers. Inasmuch as there has been no legal 
property right in workers in this country since the 
Thirteenth Amendment, there can be no basis for 
injunctions of that kind. Personal rights can neither 
,e protected nor invaded by injunction without sub- 
stituting judge-made law for the law of the land. 

“A second point raised by this judicial novelty 
called ‘government by injungtion,’ is the question of 
legislation. It is for the legislature, not for the 
courts, to prescribe what shall be lawful and what 
not. Yet labor injunctions elaborately define of- 
fenses unrecognized by the statutes, actions that no 
jegislature would dare to prohibit in-statutory form, 
and forbid them under penalty of punishment for 
contempt of court. 

“The third point relates to the method and the 
effect of the proceedings for violation of labor in- 
junctions. Evidence of guilt is upon affidavits pre- 
pared and sworn to in the offices of the lawyers for 
the party obtaining the injunction. There is no op- 
portunity accorded the persons prosecuted to con- 
front or cross-examine the witnesses as matter of 
right. The hearing is before a judge without a jury. 
The penalty is in the discretion of the judge. If 
he act charged be a crime, the conviction, however 
unjust, is no bar to a criminal prosecution. Nor 
loes the penalty, however harsh, prevent the impo- 
sition of a second penalty for the same offense upon 

criminal conviction. 

“The question of notice of hearing is indeed im- 
portant. Injunctions without notice are not only 
prejudgments, but in labor cases they are practically 
onclusive in their effect. Yet the question of notice 
is comparatively a minor one. The real questions 
raised by labor injunctions are those noted above. 
\ll the safeguards of the law for the protection of 
innocence with reference to accusations of crime are 
violated; the judiciary not only adjudicates but leg- 
islates and the emergent process of injunction is 
extended from the protection of property rights to 
the regulation of personal rights.” 

a eee 
COMPULSORY ARBITRATION TROUBLES. 

In view of the dissatisfaction which the New 
Zealand Arbitration Act has caused, the govern- 
ent recently announced its intention of bringing 
in a measure which it is hoped will be more satis- 
factory. Judging by the main provisions of the 
‘neasure, it will not cause surprise if the government 
ventually finds itself in a predicament. The amend- 
ing bill provides for heavy penalties for striking, 
r aiding strikers, and special penalties for persons 
vho strike while engaged in undertakings connected 
ith lighting, water supply, bread-baking, milk dis- 
tribution, meat slaughtering, retail sale of coal, 
‘ramways, and in a case where the strike affects the 
tblic health, or causes injury to property. Con- 
iliation Boards are to be abolished, and in their 
‘ead are to be created industrial councils, consisting 
' representatives of the workers and employers, 
ith assessors. There are limitations to the coun- 
s power and the Arbitration Court is to remain 

the final court of appeal. The council, in the 
vent of no settlement being effected, is to state 
hether such failure is due to the unreasonableness 

either party. The council may fix a “needs” wage 

id an “exertion” wage. 
a 
Ask your dealer for union-label collars and cuffs. 


LABOR CLARION. 


SAN FRANcisco Savincs UNION 


Founded June 18, 1862 


Located at Northwest Corner of California and 
Montgomery Streets 


Pending Erection of New Building at 
Grant Ave. and O’Farrell St. 


CAPITAL WHOLLY PAID UP $1,000,000 
SURPLUS - - - 1,183,632 
TOTAL ASSETS : 27,508,850 


DIRECTORS 


hy By Pond sr sen nite Suet de ae nes  o IR ROSIOONnE 
W.iCo Bide Premery: x0 oe ae 2 ee reno Vice-President 
C. 0. Ge Miler ccs cseemntt escetmantntes ssntmuenae, Wice=President 

Wakefield Baker Henry C. Breeden 

Jacob Barth William A. Magee 

Fred H. Beaver John F. Merrill 


Cashier and Secretary, Lovell White 
Assistant Cashier, R. M. Welch 


OFFICE HOURS 
10 a. m. to 3 p. m., except Saturdays, 10 a. m. to 12 M., and 


Saturday evenings for receipt of deposits only, 
6.30 to 8 p. m. 


This is the Label of the 
Journeymen 


Tailors’ Union 


OF AMERICA used op 
Custom-Made Clothing 


The following named custom tailoring firms are 
entitled to use the Union Label of Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union of America: 

Kelleher & Browne, 11-15 Seventh St. 

Abe Jacobs, 2581 Mission St. 

Armstrong & Levy, 44 Eddy St. 

Nate ce ee ee = : * 

Rosenblum Abraham, 1 olden Gate Ave. a = 

L. J. Borck, 421 Haight St. rn er ene: hee dlp neil 

O’Connor, 132 Van Ness Ave. | i a 


P. Gilligan, Mission St., at 20th. P = 
Dixon & McCrystle, 218 Kearny St. atronize Home Industry 
McDonald & Collett, 2184 Mission St. | 4 

Broadway Tailors, 1753 O’Farrell St. H SEE US FOR 
Imperial Clothiers, 2696 Mission St. 


T. P. O'Dowd, 174 Church St. 


Hand-made Silk Flags, Silk 


H. LeBaron Smith, 756 Golden Gate Ave. Me Pennants, Fancy Embroidered 
Charles Lyons, 1432 Fillmore; 731 Van Ness Ave. iy 4and Painted Parade Banners. 


and 771 Market St. 
W. F. Peters, 3040 Mission St. 
A. H. Behm, 3030 24th St. 


Best Silk and Satin Sashes, 
Badges and Buttons. 


Jausatits & Kainen, a32 Buchanan St. The best in the city to’ be had. 
Joe Fass, 2977 Mission St. 
Martin Bros., Humboldt Bank Building. ALL UNION MADE 


Asher Bros., 1150 Market St 
J. Dresner, 1188 McAllister St. 
Thos. J. Davis, 926 Market St. 
M. Weiner, 3005 16th St. 
Neuhaus & Co., 506 Market St. 
J. T. Ellsworth, 325 Bush St. 
H. Levy, 3027 16th St. 
Peterson & Harrison, 2756 Mission St. 
J. J. Sword, 3013 24th St. 

S. Jones, 2873 16th St. 

Cc. L, Braun, 303 Noe St. 

Ryan Bros., 2469 Mission St. 


i” Union Members, Be Consistent 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
you insist. If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands fur Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET. : BOSTON, MASS. 
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40 LABOR CLARION. 


UNION MEN! 


TAKE A HUNCH 
Get in line and see my famous $8.88 union 
made suits. They are worth $12.50 to $15.00 
elsewhere. 


Take the Family to 


Santa Cruz 


SUNDAY 


ROUND TRIP 


$2.50, 


Leave Third and Townsend Streets Depot 
Sundays at 7:20 A.M. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Ticket Offices : 
884 MARKET ST. 3dand TOWNSEND STS. 14 POWELL ST. 


Near 
Market 


Fourth S$ 


BARRY CO. 


THE STAR PRESS 
PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS 


GOOD WORK __ FAIR PRICES 


212-214 LEAVENWORTH STREET 


San Francisco 
Telephone Franklin 721 Cal. 


EVERYBODY COMES TO US 


TO GET THEIR GARMENTS CLEANED AND DYED 


Because they Know that Here they will get the Most Satisfaction as regards Thoroughness of Work, Prompt 
Delivery and Most Reasonable Charges. We have every Modern Facility for Cleansing and Dyeing 
every garment worn by Ladies and Gentlemen. We have in our Employ over 250 American 
and European Workmen—The Best Obtainable—so that our work should be perfect. 


Blankets and Curtains by THOMAS’ ANTISEPTIC PROCESS 
CAUSING THEM TO LOOK LIKE NEW 


WE HAVE THIRTY TAILORS ON MEN’S CLOTHES ALONE 
PHONE US——MARKET 1620 


‘The F. Thomas Parisian Dyeing & Cleaning Works 


Main Office and Works, 27 TENTH STREET, San Francisco 
OAKLAND, 1164 Broadway 


EVERY TIME YOU SPEND A DIME 


ASK FOR 


DiBf" GREEN 
A « TRADING STAMPS 


Strongest, Best Premium Proposition on Earth 


ORIGINAL——INTERNATIONAL——EVERLASTING 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 
Capital $1,000,000.00 
6 FILLMORE STREET eee Gia shee 1001 J STREET 


San Francisco Oakland Sacramento 


wtuoahanbe ~~ * pedo 


BEST HOUSE IN THE CITY FOR 
Men’s, Ladies’ and Children’s 


UNDERWEAR 


Schoenholz & Elsbach WE SELL ONLY UNION MADE GOODS 


2011-2015 FILLMORE, bet. Pine & California 


NORTH FAIR OAKS | Have You Cot Your Check Yet? 


I show herewith a fac-simile of 


San Brancisco, ECah,- eft Fe a Ta. my personal check for $20.00 on 


the North Fair Oaks Land Co. to 


N ORTH FAIR OAK = LAN D Co. apply as first payment on any un- 


Ge Guar GeRA. sold lot you may purchase in North 


> Fair Oaks Subdivision No,-2. This 
ay to the 5, ain ih OD I am sending for a limited time to 
ii iis (| ee $. ’ inl: Sac ; 4 
all those who will write me for full 
hip a poe = — Ballars particulars of the greatest real es- 
100 


tate proposition ever placed before 
the people of this or any other city. 


So proof positive am I that it will 
! TO BE APPLIED ONLY UPON FIRST PAYMENT FOR 


ON OR IMETORE GET SET lesel cin Ie noee. a interest you that I am willing to 
STOOD THAT ONLY ONE OF THESE CHECKS WILL 255 Sig eS Ps “LAY * a 3 Be oe = i" = = re % 
BE ACCEPTED AS PAYMENT ON ANY ONE LOT i “ pI 


| 


SNYDER 


787 MARKET STREET 
San Francisco, :: 


M. 


Ss. 


send this check for $20 just for the 
; oa opportunity of interesting you. 
WHY | DO THIS. 

I am opening up Subdivision No. 2 of North Fair Oaks and I want to interest you in the best real estate opportunity ever placed 
before you. North Fair Oaks has two railroads now to San Franciseco—not promises, but actual facts. Only 40 minutes’ ride to San 
Francisco. Two miles this side of Palo Alto, and within easy distance of Stanford University. It has an ideal climate, the most de- 
sirable spot on the Pacific Coast for your home. Has a great future from an investor's standpoint. All i ask is the chance to send 
my check and a free ticket to investigate. Write today—give your name and address plainly written, so I may make the check pay- 
able to you personally. Address or call at once. 


S. M. SNYDER, Suite 108, 787 Market Street, San Francisco 


Union Men, Buy Union Made Suits 
Made by Union Tailors { 


For years and years we have conducted union stores, employed none but 
union clerks, none but union tailors. We insist that every person employed by 
us must carry a union card. That’s where we stand! 


We have just received our Fall Suitings of up-to-date designs, direct from 
the mills, and can make to your measure a suit for $15.00 that you cannot dupli- 
cate elsewhere for less than $25.00. 


Ne GE aa Ie Siz ee 


Every garment with the union label. Made in faultless style, with the best 
of trimmings and first class in every respect. 


Let us make your next suit. We want you for a permanent customer— 
and a trial will save you money and convince you that you cannot do better. 


ER CLOTHING BRA 
SPECIAL ORE BY aah at Bs 


This Label in Every 


Garment. 


This Label in Every 


Garment. 


Scotch Plaid Tailors 


340 Kearny St., San Francisco 1054 Washington St., Oakland 


ees tnd PETRA ang wens iy 
tate ar ce cei eine si Geat aie ee tin 


Savings Department 
The Anglo- Faltnenian Bank 


LIMITED 


Why Not Read 


The Daily News? 


It’s the Brightest, Snappiest, 
Real NEWS Paper in town 


SIT HAS ALL THE NEWS 
o| that’s fit to print and is 
the only real Independent 
paper here, too. Have you 
noticed that ? 
And of course you know that it is 
the FRIEND of LABOR, in fact, 
it is the only Workingman’s daily 
paper in San Francisco. 
Order it by phone or postal. 25c.a 
month. 1 cent on the street. 


Mission Branch :: :: :: Corner 
SIXTEENTH and MISSION STS. 


DESIRE TO ANNOUNCE 
| that we have established a Savings 
¢| Department in conjunction with 
$ our commercial banking business 
and are receiving savings accounts 
which draw interest at the usual rate. 


We are now in our new home, the ‘‘Anglo’’ 
building, N.W. Corner 16th and Mission Sts., 
and have a modern and well appointed banking 
house with absolutely fire and earthquake proof 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


The Anglo-Californian Bank 


. Limited... 
Head Office--LONDON, ENGLAND 
Main Office--PINE & SANSOME STREETS 
IGN. STEINHART W. K. COLE, 
P. N. LILIENTHAL ' Branch Manager. 


The Daily News, 340 9th St. 


Phone Market 400 


M: anagers. 


